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JOHN WILEY & SONS 


SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS 





Descriptive General Chemistry. 


A Text-book for Short Course. By S. E. TitLMan, Professor of Chemis- 
try, Mineralogy, and Geology, United States Military Academy. Second 
edition. First thousand. 8vo, cloth, $3.00 met. 


.-Statistical Methods with Special 
Reference to Biological Variation. 


Intended especially for those who are interested in the quantitative study of 
species and of organic variation. By C. B. Davenport, instructor in Zoél- 
ogy at Harvard University. 135 pages. 16mo, morocco, $1.25. 











Indicators and Test-papers. 


Their source, Preparation, Application, and Tests for Sensitiveness. De- 
signed for the use of Chemists, Pharmacists, and Students. _By ALFRED I. 
CouHN, Ph.G. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


Modern American School Buildings. 


_ Being a Treatise upon, and designs for, the construction of School Buildings. 
By WarREN RicHarD Briccs, F.A.I.A. With 89 full-page illustrations, 
8vo, cloth; $4.00. 








Heat and Heat-engines. 





A Study of the Principles which Underlie the Mechanical Engineering of a 
Power Plant. “By FREDERICK REMSEN Hutton, E.M., Ph.D., Professor of 
MechanicalgEngineering at Columbia University. 559 pages. 8vo, cloth, 
$5.00. 


First Appendix to Dana’s 
New ‘** System of Mineralogy.’’ 


By Epwarp Satispury Dana, Professor of Physics and Curator of the 
Mineral Collection, Yale University. Being an account of the progress of 
this science from the issue of the sixth edition in (892 to 1899. Large 8vo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


Determination of Radicals in Carbon Compounds. 


By Dy. H. Meyer, Imperial and Royal University, Prague. Authorized 
Translation by J. Bishop TincLe, Ph.D., F.C.S., Instructor of Chemistry 
at the Lewis Institute, Chicago. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. October. 


The Eiements of Precise Surveying and Geodesy. 


By Professor MANSFIELD MERRIMAN. | 264 pages. 8vo, cloth. $2.50. 

















53 EAST TENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








D. Van Nostrand Company’s 


Recent and Forthcoming Publications. 





A Practical Course in Mechanical Drawing. By Prof. Wm. Fox and Cuarces W. Tuomas (Coll-ge City 
of New York). 12mo, Cioth, Illustrated. Price $1.25. 


Chimney Design and Theory. A Book for Fngineers and Architects, containing all data relative to Chimney 
Designing, by Wm. WALLACE Curisti£. 8vo, Cloth, Illustrated. Price $3.00. 


Conductors for Electrical Distribution, ‘Their Materials and Manufacture. By Prof. F. A. C. Perrine, of 
Leland Stanford University. Jn Press. 


Electrical Engineers’ Pocket Book. By Horatio A. Fosrgsr. With the collaboration of eminent specialists . 
One thousand pag s and numerous illustrations. Ja Press. 


Engines and Engine Running. A Practical Treatise on the Management of Steam Engines and Boilers for 
the use of those who desire to pass an examination to take charge of an Engine or Boiler, with many full-page 
diagrams and illustrations. By JosHua Ross, M.E. 12mo, Cloth, Illustrated. Price $2.50, 


Manual of the Slide Rule. By F. A. Hatsey, of the American Machinist. (No. 114, Van Nostrand’s Sci- 
ence Series.) 50c. 


Marine Boilers. Their Construction and Working. Dealing more esp:cially with Tubulous Boilers. By 
L. E. Bertin, Chief Constructor of French Navy. 8vo, Cloth, Illustrated. Price $7.50. 


[linerals in Rock Sections. The Practical Methods of Identifying Minerals in Rock Sections with the Micro- 
scope. Especially arranged for students in technical and scientific schools. By Lea Mcitvang Lugumr, De- 
partment of Mineralogy, Columbia University. 8vo, Cloth, Iliustrared. Price $1.50 xe¢. 


Navigation and Nautical a By Prof. J. H. C. Corrin (U. 8. Naval Academy). Revised by 
Commander CHARLES Betknap (U.S. Navy). 12mo, Cloth, Illustrated. Price §3 50. 


Patents, and How to Make Money Out of Them. Py W. B. Hutcuinson, member of the New York Bar 
12mo, Cloth. Price $1.25. 


Petroleum Motor Cars. By Louis Lockerr. 12mo, Cloth, Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


Potable Water, and Methods of Detecting Impurities. By M. N. Baxgr, Ph.B., C.E. (Van Nostrand 
Science Series No. 61.) Price 50 cents. 


Portiand Cement. Its manufacture and Use. By Cuartes D. Jameson. 8vo, Cloth, Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


Power Transmitted by Electricity and aes by the Electric Motor, including Electric Railway 
Construction. By PuHitie Atkinson, A.M., Ph.D. Second edition, fully revised and new matter added. 
12mo, Cloth, Illustrated. Price $2 oo. 


Purification of Sewage. Being a brief account of the scientific principles of Sewage Purification and their 
practical application. By Sipnsy BaRwisg. 12mo, Cloth. Price $2.00. 


——- on the Investigations into the Purification of the Ohio River Water at Louisville, Kentucky. 
By GrorGE W. Futter. 4to, Cloth, 480 pages, 8 full-page plates. Price $10.co nef. 


Slide Valve Gears. An explanation of the Action and Construction of Plain and Cut-off Slide Valves. By F. 
A. Hatsey, of the American Machinist. Seventh edition revised. 12mo0, Cloth. Price $1.50. 


—— A Practical Manual of the manufacture of Domestic, Toilet, and other seaps. 


By Gezorce H. Hurst, 
F.C.S. 8vo, Cloth, 385 pages, 65 illustrations. Price $5.co. 


Small Engines and Boilers. A Manual of concise and specific directions for the construction of small steam 


engines and boilers of modern types from five horse-power down to model sizes. By Ecpert P. Warson. 
12mo, Cloth, Illustrated. Price $1.25. 


Standard Polyphase Apparatus and Systems. By M. A. Oupin,of the General ElectricCompany. Jn Press. 


Lae a of Seamanship. The Equipping and Handling of Vessels under Sail or Steam. For the use of the 
. S. Naval Academy. By Rear Admiral S. B. Lucr, U.S. N. Revised by Lieutenant Bemson, U.S. N. 


With illustrations drawn by Lieutenant S. Szapury, U.S. N. 8vo, half leather. 579 pages and 124 plates. 
Price $10.00, 


The Character of Coyatetes. An Introduction to Physical Crystallography. By Prof. Atrrep J. Moss (Co- 
lumbia University, N. Y.) 8vo, Cloth, Illustrated. Price, zet, $2 oo. 


The Compendious Manual of Qualitative Chemical Analysis of C. W. Exior and F. H. Srorsr, as re- 
vised by W. R. Nicnots; newly revised by W. Bb. Linpsay and F. H. Storer. Nineteenth edition, fully il- 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth Price $1.50. 


The Electrical Transmission of Energy. A Manual for the Design of Electrical Circuits. By ARTHUR V. 
EBOTT, of the Chicago Telephone Co, Illustrations and g folding plates. Second Edition, revised and en- 
larged. 8vo,Cloth. Price $4.50. 
Treatise on Photographic Optics. By R S. Cots, M.A. 330 pages. 12mc, Cloth, $2.50. 


Treatise on Roofs and Bridges. With numerous exercises. By Epwarp A. Bowser, of Rutgers College. 
zzmo, Cloth, Ilkustrated. Price $2.25 met. 





23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets, New York. 





Scribner's New Educational Books 


A History of Ancient Philosophy 


By Dr. WINDELBAND, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Strasburg. 
Authorized translation from the second German edition by HERBERT ERNEST 
CusHMAN, Ph.D., Instructor in Philosophy in Tufts College. 8vo, $2.00 met. 
This book aims to give the student an insight into early Greek and Roman 

philosophies through the history of affairs. Among the distinctive features of Pro- 

fessor Windelband’s treatment are the separation of Pythagoras from the Pytha- 
goreans, the juxtaposition of Democritus and Plato, and the conception of Hellenic- 

Roman philosophics and of Patristics, as a progressive application of science. 





Practical Public Speaking 


By Professors S. H. CLark and F. M. BLancuarp, of the University of Chicago. 
I2m0, 300 pp., $1.00 net. 


This book represents the joint work of the two authors in the Department of 
Public Speaking, and is characterized by these superior features: It may be used 
regardless of any particular school of elocution, and without a teacher one can gain 
many practical hints. Professional training is not essential. It is the first book to 
distinguish between public speaking and reading, recitation, etc., and is based on 
conceptions derived from the greatest orators. There are a great number of Com- 
plete Selections, not merely examples, but vital and interesting. 


Scribner Series of School Reading 


In Uniform Binding; each 12mo, 60 cents met. 


Lobo, Rag and Vixen 


By ERNeEsT SETON-THOMPSON, author of ‘‘ Wild Animals I Have Known,”’ 12mo, 
150 pp., 60 cents, met. 


Little comment is needed beyond stating that this book contains four of the 
stories which appeared in ‘‘ Wild Animals I Have Known,” the most successful 
book for young and old lovers of animal stories published in recent years. 


OTHER VOLUMES 


FANCIFUL TALES. CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. POEMS 
OF AMERICAN PATRIOTISM. TWELVE NavaL Captains. THE HoosiER SCHOOL 
Boy. THE EuGene Fietp Book. THe Caste Story Book. OpyssEUS THE 
Hero oF ITHACA. 


Logic and Argument 


By Professor J. H. Hystop, of Columbia University. 16mo, 249 pp., 75 cents met. 


The author aims at the most elementary instruction given in the ordinary col- 
lege course. He combines Rhetoric with Logic in his volume, which is practical 
and convincing. An admirable Text-Book for Colleges and Normal Schools. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, **"Snf'Sx8"""" 


Western Office: 334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Scribner's New Educational Books 


PHILOSOPHY OF KNOWLEDGE 

By GreorGE TRUMBULL LapD, LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. 8vo, 614 

pages, $4.00. 

This is the first adequate discussion of the subject by any American author. The book appeals 
icthe reader by reason of the relation this subject bears to questions now so prominently before the 
philosophical and religious world, as well as through the broad sympathy of the author with different 
phases of thought. 

« For cleanness of exposition, logical sequence and illustrative learning is one of the best. It 
is philosophy, and the philosophy of to-day asit has descended from the dead lines of famous meta- 





physicians."——-V. Y Mail and Express. 


A THEORY OF REALITY 
An Essay in Metaphysical System upon the 
Basis of Human Cognitive Experience. By 

Prof. G. T. Lapp, of Yale, 8vo, $4.00. 
This new volume by Professor George Trum- 
bull Ladd brings to its close the series of books 
in which the author has dealt with the general 
problem of reality—things and minds—and the 
possibility and the validity of knowledge. The 


ESSAYS ON THE HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, LL.D., Professor 
of Philosophy in Yale University. 12mo, 
142 pages, $1.00 net. 

Several suggestive essays on the general subject 
of Higher Education. The topics discussed are: 
“The Development of the American Univer- 
sity,” “The Place of the Fitting School in 


former volumes were “ Philosophy of Knowl- | American Education,” “ Education New and 
edge ” and “ Philosophy of Mind.” | Old,” and ‘* A Modern Liberal Education.” 


A SYSTEM OF ETHICS 
By FREDERICK PAULSEN. Translated and edited by Frank Thilly professor in the University of 

Missouri, 8vo, 723 pp., $3.00 met, 

Professor Paulsen’s work is a guide for all persons interested in ethics as a practical science of 
conduct. It surveys moral philosophies from Greek times to the present, reviews the fundamental 
questions of ethics, and defines virtues and duties, 

Professor George M. Duncan, Yale University: ‘‘ I have recommended Paulsen’s Ethics to 
my colleague for use at Yale as the required text-book.” 


SOCIAL ELEMENTS 


By CHARLES R. HENDERSON, D.D., Professor of Sociology in the University of Chicago. 
405 pages, $1.50 mez. 
Much of the current interest in Sociology rests upon a basis of sentiment rather than fact. In 
no small degree this condition has plainly been due to the lack of a popular treatise stating com- 


I2mo, 


prehensively the data involved and issues in debate, 
systematic outline for investigation and discussion. 

‘‘ Professor Henderson has arranged his book in an admirable manner and treats each subject 
in a way that appeals to reason and common sen.e.”—Facts and Fiction, Chicago. 


A STUDY OF ENGLISH PROSE WRITERS 
By J. Scorr CLark, author of “ A Practical Rhetoric,” etc., and Professor of the English Language 
in Northwestern University. Crown 8vo, 879 pp., $2.00 mez. 

Professor Clark presents a ‘‘ Laboratory Method ” devised after long experience in teaching, 
and tested for years in his own class room. It is a study of rather than adout the masters of Eng- 
lish prose, Prefixed to the discussion of each author is a biographical outline, followed by a bibli- 
ography covering all sources of valuable criticism. 

‘¢ The book is to the highest degree definite and practical. Even the pupil most lacking in 
literary instinct must carry away from the course here outlined, something more than glaring gen- 
eralizations.’’— Zhe Fournal of Pedagogy. 


THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN POWERS 
By Hon, Wm, E. Curtis. New Edition, Revised to date. 12mo, 314 pp., $1.25 met. 


Hon. John Hay, Secretary of State, says: ‘It contains a great deal of information in a brief 
and convenient form, and I shall make use of it frequently.” 


Hon. John W. Foster, Ex Secretary of State and Diplomatist, says: «I regard it as the best 
compendium of our foreign relations extant, and have frequently commended it to students and 
others desirous of being informed on the history and present condition of diplomacy.” 

153-157 Fifth Avenue, 


CHARLES SCRI8NER’S SONS, °° Naw ore: 


Western Office: 334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Dr. Henderson has provided the much-needed 
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James Lane Allen 


THE PUBLISHERS 1T7AKE GREAT PLEASURE IN AN- 
NOUNCING NEW EDITIONS OF THE THREE FOLLOW. 
ING BOOKS BY MR. ALLEN PRINTED FROM ENTIRELY 
NEW PLATES AND BOUND IN ATTRACTIVE STYLE 


OVER 120,000 COPIES 


OF MR. ALLEN’s BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS 


HAVE ALREADY BEEN SOLD 


A Kentucky Cardinal. Illustrated by ALBert E. Sterner. 16mo, 
Cloth, on Laid Paper, with Deckel Edges. $1.00; Half Calf, $2.00. 


It was gentle and restful, and set me | I knew why his story had so much sympa- 
thinking of the influence of the country | thy with buds and flowers in it. I don’t 
onaman’ssyle. I recalled a paragraph | believe it is possible for a man who lives 
about the little white house on the turn- | ona noisy street to write a book like that, 
pike in which the author lives, and thought —Life. 


Aftermath. Part Second of ‘‘A Kentucky Cardinal.’’ 16mo, Cloth, 
on Laid Paper, with Deckel Edges, $1.00; Half Calf, $2.00. 

The perfect simplicity of all the episodes, | of humor on almost every page—these are 
the gentleness of spirit, and the old-time | the qualities which ought to attract, even 
courtesy, the poetry of it all, with a gleam | by their novelty alone.—Lz, 

The Blue-Grass Region of Kentucky, and Other Kentucky Articles. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Written from the stand-point of personal | Combines the distinctively literary touch 
affection, it is also temperately fair and just | with the most intimate knowledge; . 


does not distort the plain truth, to make an 
idealized picture.— Christian Union. 


ALSO 


Flute and Violin, and Other Kentucky Tales and Romances. _IIlus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50; Silk Binding, $2.25. 


Contents:—Flute and Violin: King Sol- To read them, particularly the one called 
omon of Kentucky: Two Gentlemen of } “ Posthumous Fame,” is to think of Haw- 
Kentucky: The White Cowl: Sister Dolo- | thorne, and to recognize a poet-spirit in this 
rosa: Posthumous Fame. writer.— The Nation. 


in statement and treatment, and as such we 
heartily recommend it.—Lzterary World. 








HARPER & BROTHERS 


Publishers, New York and London 


























THE CENTURY Co.’s NEW BooKs 


Ready October 7. 





HUGH WYNNE—Continental Edition 


The Century Co. has prepared for the present season a new and beautiful edition of Dr. Weir Mitchell’s famous 
novel of the revolution, ““ Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker.”’ It is illustrated with a great numberof reproductions of old 
prints and manuscripts, photographs of present scenes, and photogravures by Howard Pyle. ich binding, two 
volumes, put up in a box, price $5.00. 


TRAMPING WITH TRAMPS | PRESENT-DAY EGYPT 


By Josiah Flynt By Frederic Courtland Penfield 


This is a collection of the very interesting and valuable From '1893 to 1897 Mr. Penfield was United States 
articles which Mr. Flint has contributed to Ze Century, Diplomatic Agent and Consul-General to Egypt. His 
with new material and with a prefatory note by Dr. | book is of interest te all who have been to Egypt or who 
Andrew D. White, Ambassador to Germany, who testi- | contemplatea trip tethat Meccaof thetraveler. Richly 
fies to its great interest and importance. Fully illustrated, | illustrated by Philippoteaux, Talbot, Kelly, and from 
cloth, 400 pages, $1.50. photographs. 400 pages, Svo, $2.50. 


THE MANY-SIDED FRANKLIN 


By Paul Leicester Ford 


In this richly illustrated aud entertaining book the author of ‘“‘ The True George Washington,” “ The Sayings of 
Poor Richard,’’ and several popular novels, gives a vivid and readable of the t philesep and 
statesman who helped to make history in England, France, and America. 500 pages, 8vo, $3 00. 


Two New Books in the Thumb-Nail Series 


RIP VAN WINKLE MEDITATIONS OF 
Introduction by Joseph Jefferson. This exquisite little M ARCU Ss AU RELI US 


Translated by Benjamin E. Smith. The editor has 

lected the most ch istic of the Roman Emperor's 
meditations and newly translated them from the Greek, 
making an English version that is exact, clear, and easily 
read. A popular translation of one of the greatest clas- 
sics. 204 pages, $1.00 


THE VIZIER or tHe TWO-HORNED ALEXANDER 
A New Novel by Frank R. Stockton 


One of the most original and entertaining of all ef Mr. Stockton’s books, —_ the story of a man who acciden- 
tally drank the contents of the Fountain of Youth many centuries ago, and is now living in New York at the perma- 
nent age of 53. Illustrated by R. B. Birch. $1.25. 


WHERE ANGELS FEAR 
TO TREAD 
By Morgan Robertson 


A collection of sea stories written by one whe, al- 
though still a young man, has been for many years a 
sailor. He knows his subject thoroughly and brings to 
it a very decided literary charm. 12mo, $1.25. 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


A new Brownie book, ‘‘ The Brownies Abroad,’’ | lyn Wells, with illustrations by Reginald Birch; ‘* The 
by Palmer Cox; ‘*The Dozen from Lakerim,’’a | St. Nicholas Christmas Boek,’’ a selection of some 
story of young athletes, by Rupert Hughes; ‘‘ Quick- | of the most striking stories, sketches. poems, and pictures 
silver Sue,’’ a wholesome tale for young girls, b: Mrs. | that have appeared in the pages of St. Nickelas Maga- 
Laura E. Richards, the author of “ ye January” ; sine in recent years. 


‘* The Story of Betty,’’ one of the most popular The Bound Volumes ef . Nich 
serials published in S#. chelacter a ong time,by Ge. 99. ceenemenncemnateianas 





? 


Winkle,” and “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” Mr. 
Jefferson, in his introduction, tells what changes it was 
necessary to make in Irving’s story in preparing it for 
the stage. Illustrated, $1.00. 





| 
volume bound in stamped leather, includes “‘ Rip Van | 
| 
i 


| MAXIMILIAN IN MEXICO 


By Sara Yorke Stevenson 


| 
| ‘This is a woman’s reminiscences of the French Revo- 
lution in Mexico, 1862-67. The picturesqueness, pathos, 
| humor, and tragedy of the short-lived empire of Maxi- 
milian hav- never been set before the English readi 

| world so interestingly as inthis book. Richly illustrated, 
! Svo, $2.50. 








THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York 











D. APPLETON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 





Oom Paul’s People. 


By Howarp C. Hitiecas. With illus- 
trations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Averages. 


A Novel. By ELEANOR STUART, author 
of “Stonepastures.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Races of Europe: 


A Sociological Study, By WILLIAM Z. 
RIPLEY, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of So- 
ciology, Mass, Institute of Technology,Lec- 
turer in Anthropology at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Crown 8vo, cloth, 650 pages, with 
85 Maps and 235 Portrait Types, Witha 
Supplementary Bibliography of nearly 2000 
Titles, separately bound in cloth (178 
pages), $6. 


The Treasure Ship. 
A Story of Sir William Phipps, The Regi- 
cides, and the Inter-Charter Period in 
Massachusetts. By H&zEKIAH BUuTTER- 
WoRTH, Illustrated. 12mo,cloth, $1.50, 


The Story of Magellan. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Half-Back. 
A Story of School, Football, and Golf. By 
RALPH HENRY BARBOuR. Illus. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


Idylls of the Sea. 
By Frank T. BULLEN, author of “The 
Cruise of the Cachalot.” Uniform ed’n, 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The King’s [lirror. 
A Novel. By ANTHoNy Hopz, author of 
“ The Chronicles of Count Antonio,” “The 
God in the Car,” « Rupert of Hentzau.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Mammon & Co. 
A Novel. By E. F, BENSON, author of 
** Dodo,’’ “The Rubicon,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

The Hero of [ianila. 
Dewey on the Mississippi and the Pa- 
cific. By Rossirzr JoHNsonN. A New 
Book in the Young Heroes of our Navy 
Series, Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Alaska and the Klondike. 
A Fourney to the New Eldorado. With 
Hints to the Traveller and Observations on 
the Physical History and Geology of the 
Gold Regions, the Condition and Methods 
of Working the Klondike Placers, and the 
Laws Governing and Regulating Mining 
in the Northwest Territory of Canada, By 
ANGELO HEILPRIN, Professor of Geology 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
phia, Fellow Royal Geographical Society 
of London, Past Pres, Geographical Society 
of Philadelphia, etc. Fully illustrated from 
Photographs -and with a new Map of the 
Gold Regions, 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

Imperial Democracy. 
By Davip STARR JORDAN, Ph.D., Pres’t 

12mo, 


Leland Stanford Junior University. 
cloth, $1.50. 

Snow on the Headlight. 
A Story of the Great Burlington Strike. By 
Cy WARMAN, author of “ The Story of the 


Railroad,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
A — of the Living Machine. 
By H. W. Conn, author of “Story of 
German Life,” «* Library of Useful Stories.” 





18mo, cloth, 40c. 


APPLETON’S TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRARY. 
Each 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 


A Bitter Heritage. 
By JoHN BLOUNDELLE BuRTON, author of 
«* Fortune’s my Foe,” etc. 

Lady Barbarity. 
A Romance. By J. C. SNAIrH, author of 
‘“* Mistress Dorothy Marvin,” “ Fierceheart, 
the Soldier,” etc. 


The Heiress of the Season. 

By Sir WILLIAM Maanay, Bart., author 
of « The Pride of Life,’’ etc. 

The Strange Story of Hester Wynne. 
Told by Herself. With a Prologue by G. 
CoLmorg, author of «A Daughter of Music” 
étc. 


IN APPLETON’S HOPIE READING BOOKS. 


The Story of the Fishes. 

By JAMEs NEWTON BASKETT. 65¢. me?. 
Harold’s Quests. 

NATURE STuDY READER. No. 3. By J. W. 

TROEGER. Illustrated. 12mo, 50c. #eZ. 
The Insect World. 


By C. M. WEED. 12mo, cloth, 6oc. #e?. 





About the Weather. 
By Mark W, HARRINGTON, I2mo, cloth, 
60c, net. 

The Family of the Sun. 


By Epwarb S. HoLpEN. 12mo, cloth, 42c 
net. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 72 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Book Reviews 


Vou. VII. OCTOBER, 1899. 








All correspondence in regard to contributions should be addressed to the Editor. 

Unsolicited contributions will be returned only when stamps are sent for that purpose. 

For advertising rates, apply to the Publishers, The Macmillan Company, Lancaster, Pa., or 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





VOL. Il. OF THE STORY OF FRANCE; AND THE AUTHOR 
AND SOME CRITICS.* 


‘I’ve read The Story of France since I reviewed it and I’ve changed my opinion. 
I like it. It’s one of the most interesting books I’ve got hold of for many a day.”’ 

If we had ease and leisure like that of the old Schoolmen when they quibbled over 
infinitesimals, we might consider the degree of evolution of this reviewer’s moral 
nature. But now-a-days time is short, and too full of things of real worth to spend 
in figuring over imaginary quantities. These sentences were, however, actually 
spoken by a critic on the editorial staff of one of those publications which, upon the 
appearance of the first volume of Mr. Watson’s Story, whistled ‘‘ Down brakes’’ and 
‘‘Open switch ahead.”’ 

It is hardly necessary to say that as the above critic’s has been, evidently, the atti- 
tude of sundry and other reviewers of the Zhe Story of France. This is clear to one 
glancing casually through the notices grouped from the north, south, east and west of 
our newspaper land and piling high in wrath and numbers. Mr. Watson's book 
on France seems to have met two of the most potent instruments of opposition 
a book can meet; these two namely, political, religious and academic prejudice and 
ridicule, 

Political journals—many of them, not all—vain-glorious perhaps of the sneer, 
which in this generation Brunetiére has brought to the luminous atmosphere of things 
literary and to littérateurs—met the volume with both ridiculeand prejudice. ‘‘ Pooh! 
pooh !’’ they cried, ‘‘Tom Watson, the boy orator of Georgia, the man whom loss of 
fortune compelled to leave school and to look after his own education, the ‘ Pop.’ 
candidate for the Vice Presidency; 4s name on the title page! A Middle-of-the-road 
history of France! Ha! ha! ha! ha! Well, well; what does Tom Watson know 
about France and French history? Ha! ha! ha! ha! Hum!—. But, blessed 
Herodotus! it /ooks inviting. Perhaps, now, Watson does know where he’s 
‘*at.’’—We should note that in any review whatever there always seemed to be 
a glimmering upon the reviewer's mind of the latter truth. 

In papers of less marked party lines and more literary effort—those papers, in fact, in 
which the reviewing is commonly done by university and college instructors—there was 
the wail a seeming iconoclasm is apt to bring from those who think their totem poles 
shattered: ‘‘Can this be history? And after all our amens to the bulging theses of can- 


* The Story of France. By Hon. Thomas Watson. Vol. II. Zhe Revolution. The Mac- 
millan Company. 
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didates for the degrees of Ph.D. and A.M.—our commandation on the octavos of men 
who have pulled over grimy manuscripts from Mt. Sinai round the earth to Mt. 
Pisgah—whose rhetorical flutterings we have long applauded, whose dry pap from 
‘‘ original seurces’’ we long have proclaimed the only wholesome nourishment, whose 
indigest we have long termed history. 

‘*«What more can men want than such works afford? Macaulay, did you say ?>— 
bah! Macaulayese. Hallam ?—tantalizing and unpenetrative mediocrity. Carlyle ?— 
an epical excess. Bunsen ?—illogical pretentiousness. Mommsen?—too ponderous. 
’ Curtius ?—passé. Freeman ?—well enough, if you don’t scan his dates too closely. 

Michelet? Ah well! Have done. These are all rhetoricians and aiming at readers. 
What we want is history—something that nobody can read but the writer and the 
proofreader—of these two we are sure—and, supposedly, those members of the faculty 
that vote their candidate his degree. That is what we call history. 

‘© No, 

‘ We are the masters of a college 
And what we don’t know is not knowledge.’ 


‘*Savage Walter Lander was never more vainly atrocious than when he said that 
those who had failed as shoemakers turn cobblers, and those who had failed as writers 
turn reviewers. We direct historical literature. To the dog of the three heads, with all 
that is not academic. Why, the very first quality of this Story is its readableness— 
that quality rarest in history made now-adays. 

‘« Besides, what college or university stands for the ‘ long-continued struggle of the 
many to throw off the yoke of the few,’ to show which was one of the motives, the 
author says, which led to the work, or what college stands for labor and its people? 
To praise the book we should be deemed crack-brained and lose our places. Col- 
leges stand for what has been, not for what is, or may be. They are conservators, not 
projectors. The author is on the weak side and it is safe to oppose his work. Be- 
sides, it is popular, and we have our doubts about popularizing knowledge. Above 
all, history, the readable or the unreadable, is too heady for all brains.’’ 

This was a general tone. But reviewers went so far as to name specific charges of 
error and incompetence against the author, Here was something better; most gratify- 
ing, indeed, for a specific charge is, at least, overt and get-at-able. Let us look ata 
few instances, and from them we may judge the whole. 

On page 25 of Vol. I. Mr. Watson, in his account of early France, says: ‘‘Some 
Goth like Odoacer will tire of the farce; and he will take the crown off the head of the 
worthless Roman and put it on his own.’’ ‘‘We waive the question,’’ says one re- 
viewer, ‘‘ which might arise here over the statement concerning Odoacer’s origin, to 
point out the notorious fact that when Romulus Augustulus abdicated the imperial 
crown was sent to Constantinople.’? Now could any misconception or hypercriticism 
be funnier? The dashing, sprightly, imaginative, versatile author, seizing always the 
picturesque and dramatic, uses a figure of speech, just such a figure of speech as is in all 
vital histories—even, by the way, at the very opening of that of Anna Comnena (hers 
not so vital but still for centuries has endured and for centuries will endure) when she 
speaks of herself as xopsupoyévynroc, born in the purple—so this active Georgian, Thomas 
Watson, with his lively, penetrating humor and flow of graphic narrative talks of 
‘* wielding the sceptre,’’ or rather ‘‘seizing the crown”’ and straightway Dr. Séche- 
Poussiére, who, as his name indicates, has not mental suppleness and imaginative 
warmth—D octor Séche-Poussiére, we say, does not see that the author does not meana 
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gold bauble worn like a pot hat, put off and on, as tangible and material as any ‘‘tile”’ 
bought at Henry Heath’s or Dunlap’s, but that he does mean sovereign power and 
uses the word as synonomous with sovereign power. 

This is only one instance. It is as amusing as any. But there are others. Some 
accuse the writer of the book of levity. Now, again, we may ask, can or shoulda 
writer of real history, and that French history—any writer except perhaps a Pecksniff— 
be solemn on all topics? Is not a part of life laughter-causing ? Should not the de- 
tailing of life be in keeping with the subject? [Vide Aristotle and Longinus]. In all 
those centuries the lively French must have indulged in many a gaiety, far more than 
is now among their anti-Semites and Dreyfusards. Should not the echoes of their 
lighter moments stir us as well as the echoes of their woes ?—to be true history ? 

But further, is the author ever irreverent when the subject forbids ? Is he not always 
quick in sympathy with suffering, and appreciative, in an unmistakable manner, of all 
that is genuinely beautiful, and all that is genuinely true? Does he not confine his 
levity to a mockery of solemn humbugs, childish customs and degrading superstitions ? 
He knows, doubtless, that ridicule of an error is an effective way to kill it, and, also, 
from aliterary point of view, he knows, doubtless, that such lively sallies as he has 
made, hitting off what each one of us has thought and but few of us audaciously 
put in words, that this very quality—life, motion, joy—makes the book popular with 
readers. And there is no denying that to be popular with readers is an author's 
desideratum. Itis the popular reader the book is for. The author has written for the 
people, not to please the savants. ‘‘ They know too much already,’’ we seem to hear 
somebody say. ‘‘ And they have histories of their own,’’ the voice continues, ‘‘ and 
like them better than any Christian not a professor will ever write.’’ 

Again, one critic finds fault that no mention is made of the sojourn of Julian the 
Apostate at Paris. ‘‘Ubinam gentium sumus?’’ Where in the world are we at? 
What has that to do with the Story of France? Surely the author might as well have 
been censured for not mentioning the sojourn of Benvenuto Cellini at the court of 
Francis I. or the stay of Dreyfus in some peculiar appanage of the devil. Indeed, the 
artist, Cellini—to say nothing further of the captain—left a deeper trace upon French his- 
tory than did Julian the Apostate. In one volume it is a physical impossibility to em- 
brace everything. The Sfory is notin a hundred. As Napoleon said, French history 
should be written ‘‘in one volume or in a hundred.’’ In adhering to the one-volume 
method our author has to measure and weigh what is most necessary to his end—which 
does not include an account of tHe sojourn of Julian at Paris in and before the year 360 
A. D. 

Again, the author is blamed for frequent transitions from past to present tense. So 
clever a master of sentences as Mr. Watson knows best what he wants in rhetorical 
effect. But think who would go down if such censure were made universal. Carlyle, 
Taine, Michelet are constantly breaking the monotony of narrative in this way. Also 
many a one we do not pause ‘to name. Why, then, should ,Mr. Watson, the latest 
writer on things French, be singled out for castigation? Critics do not blame others 
for such changes. Why blame him? Is not this ‘‘ picky,’’ as children say? 

Still, in another review, another critic grows merry over the author’s temerity in 
daring to challenge Michelet’s opinion that serfs did not avail themselves of the legal 
privilege of purchasing their freedom. Why, then, should an opinion of Michelet 
become an historic fact? Why has not another student the right to an opinion that a 
serf who found a chance to buy his freedom at a small price would buy it? In this 
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way the author accounts for the rapid disappearance of pure villeinage and serfdom. 
It is his explanation of the fact. If you hold another, well and good. That, however, 
is the author’s—he that is writing the book—and has he not a right to state it and toa 
respectful hearing among just and gentle folk ? 

And still another instance. One of the religious critics scouts the statement in the 
Story that Martin Luther’s wife was left so poor that after her husband’s death she 
‘*was reduced to beg her bread through the streets of Wittenberg.’’ And yet in 
standard lives of Luther you will find the fact adverted to. In truth and in fact, Cath- 
erine at last became a public charge upon the devotees of the Reformation. ’Tis true, 
‘tis pity. And pity ’tis, ’tistrue. But how often in the history of our race have the 
families of reformers not come to want? 

What appears a matter of more serious import in another reviewer's eyes is the 
assertion that the Franks had no money and no commerce and manufactures, and 
yet paid pecuniary fines for crimes. And yet in this there is no contradiction. They 
had no commerce. But to say this is not to say that they never traded horses after 
the manner of David Harum and his Deacon in our day, or sold a cow for a sword, or 
a slave for an amphora of sweet wine that they would bury in the earth to cool. They 
had no manufactures. But this does not mean that they wove no coarse cloth and 
made no weapons and household utensils. No people since human eyes first recognized 
the fair light of day upon the tableland of Iran have been so primitive that they had 
not some utensils and necessaries. Look at the American mound builders, or the 
American Indians, They made huts, clubs, pipes, hatchets, pottery, bows and arrows, 
Would a reviewer be justified in misunderstanding your meaning if you said the Indians 
had no manufactures, no commerce? ‘‘ They had no money’’—this does not mean 
that they were destitute of coin entirely. That would be impossible, for travelers went 
to and from Rome. The author had already shown how the Romans brought in a 
small amount of coin and how the chiefs coined a small amount of metallic money. 
This being a fact, what would be the fair construction of the author’s statement in sum- 
ming up the case? It would be that they had no commerce as we understand the 
word: that they had no manufactures, as we understand the word; that they had no 
systematic and adequate supply of currency, indispensable to a state’s commerce and 
manufacturing. But this is all plain to those who can and do see—to those with half a 
mental eye. 

As to the talk about the money settlement for crimes, it smacks of hypercriticism 
that the statement of values in dollars is queried. Could any other money system be 
so familiar to the average American reader? Even the most youthful of the Dryas- 
dust family commonly knows that dollars, the American coin, were never in circulation 
among the Franks, that the sum of dollars mentioned was merely an equivalent to the 
fines imposed, and that the price fixed in German terms meant so many dollars in 
American coin. The price being fixed the payment could be made in cattle, in horses, 
arms, produce, and was rarely paid in money—never in dollars, we hasten to add. 

And yet one more instance: it must be the last. One of the attacking corps insists: 
‘« The ethnological relations of the Gauls and the blue-eyed Franks are not very coher- 
ently set forth, while such an extravagant theory as Mr. Watson’s, that the aristocracy 
of 1789-93 was Frankish and the revolting commoners Gallic, is likely to shake the 
faith of well-informed persons at the very start in the fitness of this historian for the 
task he has undertaken.’’ 


And yet Napoleon said: ‘‘ In France the revolution was the rising of one portion of 
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the nation against another—that of the Third Estate against the nobility. It was a 
reaction of the Gauls against the Franks.’’ Then the Abbé Siéyés, too, a master of 
French political history, you will remember, always alluded to the French Revolution 
as ‘‘the revolt of the Gauls against the) Franks.’’ Surely Napoleon was a compe- 
tent judge in such matters, and in writing political history Mr. Watson is justified in 
following such thinkers as he and the Abbé Siéyés. : 

These are a few of the adverse criticisms and among the first in importance of 
those which have been printed. Others often resolve themselves into a question of fol- 
lowing one writer or another, one authority or another of confessed equal weight and 
value. And their contention is as the crying of cranes. 

By the whole chorus, however, one is reminded of the young scoffer at the literary 
value of the Psalms who some time since told an old doctor of divinity that anybody 
could patch up a parcel of sounding phrases such as those songs of David. 

‘*So?’’ returned the parson, glancing over his spectacles, a genial smile lighting 
his countenance, ‘‘ Well, just go ahead and write a few.”’ 4 

Or one is reminded of the instance of the ‘‘new’’ woman established as critic over 
an encyclopedic work—one of those safe cures for literature now going—who told the 
writer of an article on Anacreon and Anacreontics that the work was bad, and after 
being frankly asked in what respect replied: ‘‘It doesn’t show the influence of Ana- 
creon on Shelley !’’—Ach; lieber Apollo! 

Or, still further, it recalls the old, old fable of AZsop, that about the man, the boy 
and the donkey (the latter of which it seems in the ancient times was drowned) 
and the hoc docet: ‘‘ Please all and you will please none.”’ 

‘*No,’’ as our friend, Andrew Lang, hath said of late, and as our friend Thomas 
Watson hath doubtless lately learned, ‘‘ it is not all beer and skittles, history.” 

Political papers hardly went into the detailing, dove-tailing, unimaginative minute 
reviewing, as we have said. With the ease and methods of politicans in meeting an 
adversary they often condemned at one fell swoop—when they saw the author’s name 
upon the title page. To the logical mind such methods are of no value. But are 
politics or politicians distinctly, unimpeachably logical? With the methods such papers 
used they could deride the Gospel of Matthew, or Shakespeare’s plays, or Mommsen’s 
Rome with equal effect; with equal effect they could deride any book. With such 
methods, such lack of grasp, such lack of general knowledge, such lack of subtle un- 
derstanding and penetrative judgment and human warmth—these last three being the 
reviewer's best gifts in his work—what a dash they would have at Gibbon or Froude, 
supposing those eager spirits were now in the flesh and issuing their books through the 
Macmillan presses! ! 

Mr. Watson is neither Gibbon nor Froude, he is quite himself, sz generis, as most 
sensible, active-minded, independent folk are. He has written a popular history, or, 
as he prefers to call it, Story, in a most delightful manner ; and his point of view, again 
we must repeat, is his own. He has his own conception of the meaning of French life 
and French people, and his own historical consciousness. 


‘To note the varying forms of government,’’ he says in his preface to the first 
volume, ‘‘to trace the ancient origins of modern laws and customs, to mark the 
encroichment of absolutism upon popular rights, to describe the long-continued 
struggle of the many to throw off the yoke of the few, to emphasize the corrupting influ- 
ence of the union between Church and State, to illustrate once more the blighting effects 
of superstition, ignorance, blind obedience, unjust laws, confiscation under the disguise 
of unequal taxes, and the systematic plunder, year by year, of the weaker classes 
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by the stronger, have been the motives which led to the enormous labor involved in 
this book.’’ 

Volume II., of which the first cepies are about to push from the press, follows up the 
lines of Volume I. and is a fitting comrade for its mate. Its subject is the French 
Revolution. Like the first book this second has been written con amore, and all the way 
through, its pages bear witness to a living sympathy. Here again the author is still 
engaged with the plebs, in telling why they had their innings after centuries of the 
outs depicted in the first volume, and to show how natural it was when once, after 
great ardor and agony, they had gained their innings they should swing to excess, A 
deep distress had, indeed, humanized their souls only in part. They guillotined. To 
be sure. From whom had they had a better example? And was not that indis- 
putably a humaner method of taking justice—or what they esteemed justice—on 
their foes than those very foes, King or Church, had practiced towards them through 
many centuries? In their horrible Terror they ‘‘imitated the intolerance of the old 
régime,’’ says Mr. Watson, ‘‘ but not its legalized cruelty.’’ 

Open the book as its falls and take the first sentence your finger falls upon. Has it 
not some straight, pointed, gleaming particle in it? ‘‘ Mirabeau lives like a prince and 
works like a dynamo.’’ Take another and a longer extract—that upon which your 
hand lies—an estimate of the Ancient Régime : : 


‘And yet Talieyrand sighed for a return of these ‘good old times’! ‘ Paternal 
care,’ writes Talleyrand, ‘had not yet come into fashion. The fashion, indeed, was 
quite the reverse,’ At another place he says, ‘I was then eight years old, and the 
eyes of my parents had not yet rested on me’ Hard and cynical as Talleyrand was, 
his Memoirs prove that he keenly felt the neglect, and the isolation of his youth. Not 
for one week in his whole life did he ‘ enjoy the sweetness of being under my father’s 
roof.’ What sort of impression did this method of training give its victim? ‘I formed 
no intimacy. I did everything in cross temper. 1 had a grudge against my masters, 
my parents, institutions generally, but chiefly against the sway of social propriety to 
which I saw myself obliged to give way. 

‘* Many years later, when the system Talleyrand hated inj his youth, and regretted 
in his old age, had been overthrown, Napoleon Bonaparte, casting about for a woman 
fitted to take charge of his great school for the trainiag and education of girls, naturally 
thought of Madame Campan, who had founded a successful school of her own after the 
Revolution. 

‘« «What do young women chiefly need to be well brought up in France?’ asked the 
Emperor. 

«« « Mothers,’ answered Madame Campan. 

‘« «Tt is well said!’ responded Napoleon, and he put her at the head of his school. 

‘« Talleyrand’s youth was no exceptional case. The parental tie was almost cut in 
twain, and children were given over to the professional nurses and tutors. Boys and 
girls were packed off to the convent to be out of the way of pleasure-seeking parents. 
The mother called the daughter Mademoiselle, and allowed her to kiss the parental 
hand, respectfully at toilet. The father called the son Monsieur, and permitted him to 
come with his tutor and dine once a week. When the daughter arrived at the trouble- 
some or marriageable age, the parents arranged a suitable match for her, with a min 
she had probably never seen. When the son had finished his course of study, he was 
given an office in the Church, or in some department of the service of the State. 
Parental care and responsibility went no farther. As to husbands and wives, we have 
already seen what their relations were.”’ 


The book is intensely biographical. Those chapters for instance, which depict 
Mirabeau, Danton, Marat, Robespierre, Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette—you might 
almost say they were humorous in their humanness. You would surely say they are 
luminous in their range and historic incident and characterization. They are 
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splendid in the old sense of the word—shining ; their flow and vivacity and ésprit 
never flag. 

These paragraphs are of the opening of the States-General : 

‘« The court, pursuing its purpose of marking off sharp divisions among the members, 
had formally issued instruction requiring that the old costumes of 1614 be worn. 
Clericals were to come in regalia, nobles in the uniform of their order, and the com- 
mons were to don the plain black mantle, and the unlooped, unfeathered hat of the 
Third Estate. Everything must be done, from the beginning, to impress the untutored 
mind of the commoner with the fact that he belongs to another and a lower world. 
Inferior politically to nobles and priests, his inferiority must appear by his dress. His 
badge of humiliation must be worn publicly in order that there may be no mistake as 
to the lowliness of his position. Imagine how soothing this must have been to the pride 
of such men as Mirabeau, Mounier, Barnave, Bailly, Condorcet, Target, and Siéyés. Not 
that they cared for the dress itself, but that the court had’ presumed to dictate to them 
a costume which was cut of date, and which was only revived for the purpose of em- 
phasizing the subordination of commoner to the higher orders. 

‘‘Moving about Versailles in their plain black garb, the deputies of the Third Estate 
are shunned by courtiers, and slighted by the servitors about the palace. Granted by 
permission to be presented to their king, they see themselves postponed to all the nobles 
and to all the priests. The same odious separation is enforced. Delegations do not 
goin by districts, but each is divided, and the commoners come last every time. 
Conducted up the grand marble stairway, whi-h is lined at every few steps by liveried 
lackeys, the commoners are marshalled in a vast hall, are passed by the master of cere- 
monies before the king, who stands stiffly in the middle of the room, with his hat 
under his arm, and who never once opens his lips until every deputation has been pre- 
sented. Then he says he is rejoiced to see them, and he disappears from view through 
aside door. Released from the reception room refrigerator, the rural deputies go back 
as they came, chilled to the bone by the icy welcome they had received. 

‘*On Sunday, May 4, 1789, the gorgeous procession which was the prelude to the 
formal opening of the States-General took place at Versailles. It has been so often 
described that to most readers it is familiar. The city overflowed with people from 
Paris and from all parts of France. It was a great historic day, was felt even then to 
be so, and publicinterest was intense. The weather was perfect; the clear sun falling 
softly and radiantly upon the tender foliage of spring—just such a day as tempted the 
most indolent to the open air, and invited vain men and lovely women to array them- 
selves in the most elegant aitire. Double lines of costly tapestries hung in the streets 
along the route of the procession, every balcony was gay with brilliant streamers, pen- 
nons flashed, and there was the gleam of sunbeams on the dazzling uniforms and 
burnished arms of the Swiss and French Guards who stood in double file along the 
streets. 

‘‘Not only were the avenues packed with sightseers, but the balconies were crowded, 
the windows full, the very roof covered. Standing room was at a premium, and to be 
invited to a place at a window was a favor which ambassadors of great nations thank- 
fully accepted. 

‘‘The Church of Our Lady was the meeting-place of those who were in this display. 
To this starting point came the deputies of the Third Estate clad in their plain black 
uniform as per orders of the king. The nobles came in gold-trimmed mantles and 
white-plumed hats; the princes of the Church in purple and fine linen, in violet 
cassocks and scarlet capes. The king came attended by queen and royal family, and 
the principal officers of the crown in state coaches of the grandest sort, drawn by horses 
whose harness shone with ornaments, and whose heads were covered with plumes. 
The entire household of the king swarmed out into the sunlight, to dazzle a curious 
world, equerries, mounted pages, falconers with falcons on their wrists, chamberlains, 
servitors of all degrees, paraded in holiday garb before the state coaches which bore the 
king and queen. 

‘«The Veni Creator having been performed the procession set out from Our Lady 
to traverse the town and reach the Church of St. Louis. Through enormous crowds 
the parade moved slowly, Third Estate in front, nobles next, clergy next, and last of 
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all the Holy Sacrament and the king. The water and the wine were borne by the 
Archbishop of Paris; bishops surrounded him and a sumptuous canopy covered him, 
and the cords of this canopy were held by princes of the blood, Provence, Orleans, 
Angonléme and Berry. Behind the canopy walked his Majesty, Louis XVI., wearing 
a robe of cloth-of-gold studded with diamonds, and bearing in his hand—what? A 
wax candle. Near him was the queen splendidly dressed and with crown imperials in- 
tertwined in her hair. 

‘The procession advanced amid enthusiastic shouts. Choirs stationed at intervals 
filled the air with music. The roll of drums, the blare of trumpets, the martial strains 
of the military bands, the chanting of the priests, each heard in its turn, enlivened the 
souls and quickened the pulse of the most insensible, and cheer after cheer rent the 
air. Who cannot shut the eyes and see it all, hear it all again? Whose memory does 
not linger upon it with pensive regret? ‘The day was so bright and the people so radi- 
ant with hope! There are the joyous multitudes greeting the dawn of a better day. 
We look to the loag, broad avenues, and they are dense with eager crowds; we lift the 
eyes to windows, and they are bright with happy faces; to the balconies, and they 
flutter with waving handkerchiefs, and to the roofs, and they are alive wi:h rejoicing 
thousands. The stately procession, embracing all that is dearest to Frenchmen, passes 
in review. All the family are there—nobles, churchmen, commoners, king and queen. 
For the first time in history they are all united. For the first time they are going to 
work in unison to the salvation of the State. 

«««Prai e God from whom all blessings flow,’ priests may well chant in reverent 
mood, music well may burst forth in all her varied tones! Bugles cannot blow too 
loud and clear the glory of the day Drums cannot roll too grand and deep, martial 
strains cannot soar too high. France has seen no such day as this since the German 
enslaved the Gaul. ‘Long live theking!’ The old cry rings from every lip, finds its 
echo in every heart. From one end of the town to the other, all the way from Notre 
Dame to St. Louis, the shout goes up from ten thousands of throats, ‘ Long live the 
king!’ Alas, the queen too is there, and not a soul cries, ‘God bless her!’ Ominous 
silence is her greeting from assembled France. Some women in the crowd, with ma- 
licious intent to affront her, shout, ‘Long live the Duke of Orleans!’ and the haughty 
queen well-nigh faints under the public insult. 

‘« But while there were cheers for the king, for the duke, and for the deputation from 
Dauphiny, the real heart of the crowd went forth to the Third Estate. To cheer the 
king was a habit—a habit as old as the monarchy. In most cases it meant no more 
than the social inquiry of ‘How’s your health?’ To cheer the Duke of Orleans was 
a passing fancy. There was no depth in it. But the Third Estate was the nation itself. 
If the heretofore unrepresented bulk of the French had any hope at all, it was there. 
If the plain common people had any resolute friend, champion, defender in all that 
procession it was there! The Church could have espoused the cause of the op- 
pressed long ago, but it had not; the nobles could have done so, but would not. 
The king himself might have done so, but did not All eyes turned, then, to the 
Third Estate. All hopes were hung on them. They and the people were one, united 
by a common interest, necessity, ambition, and determination. Loud as were the 


shouts for the king, those for Third Estate were louder still. ‘Long live the Third 
Estate!’ ’’ 


The Rembrandtesque throwing of strong light upon a part of the picture and draw- 
ing the rest in shadow, the chiaroscuro, which was notable in the first is also evident 
in the second book. It gleams out continuously even when the substance is more cen- 
tralized and in hand, and the unity of time is complete. Such methods inhere in the 
subject, but they are also in Mr. Watson’s mental constitution and will be in anything 
he writes or does ; they belong to his temperament, his climate, his people; they are 
a part and a result of his modernity. 

The author, as we have somewhere said, is the born talker—the orator—who loves 
to deck out a subject in all the fineries of rhetoric and mellow humor, animate its body 
with human warmth and sympathy and set the whole figure out for the pleasure of 
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others and his own joy in the work. That is his delight in a literary sense, and this 
and his faith in his own brilliant story-telling make the fascination of the tale. 

One must bear in mind that it is a s¢ory—an integral, united, continuous whole to 
the great catastrophe of which the previous centuries were leading—that it is a story the 
author is telling, a tragedy involving not one or two persons like the ordinary story, 
but a great people and all the peoples of the earth through that one race. The naming 
is a clever device and if Mr. Watson chose to stand by that alone he might take the 


‘ edge quite off the battle axes of the political reviewers and the force quite out the 


ferules of the Séche-Poussiéres. But the book is history and readable history, grounded 
on human nature, human sympathy and mother soil and mother wit. It is readable, 
we must repeat, that quality which has come to be almost a bygone in this time and 
generation—for what with Teutonic doctors’ theses, and academic dispensations in his- 
toric study, we have almost come to forget that readable should be a quality in any 
and every account of the human race. 

And still once more let us say that like Volume I. 7he Revolution is not academic— 
that supervenient which, coming to a beok like the yellows in peach trees, or the curculio 
in the plum, takes away all juice, strength, viridity and life. It is not a learned history 
in the sense of those historians who quote countless authorities in notes and addenda, 
and do not evidence by the substance of the book that former masters and recondite au- 
thorities have been read, studied and digested. It is not a learned history in the sense 
that it does not hang out a danger flag in the shape of an appalling bibliographical list 
to warn readers off, and to invite the envy of historians who did not in their lumbering 
tomes boast so long a catalogue. No, it is not such, and no amount of patching on of 
dull colors will make it learned in the academic sense, unless forsooth you cover it 
with lifeless, gray narrative, befog its sun-clear atmosphere and shut out its moving 
light and brilliant color. 

But you will find all criticisms narrow beside the work they attempt to censure. 
KATE STEPHENS. 





THE NEW JAPAN.* 


JAPAN, most mysterious and fascinating of lands, has at last taken her place among 
civilized nations, entering on her new career with an impetuous vigor and an easy 
adaptation of Western methods that promise an amazing development. Strong, in- 
deed, must be the character and intellect of a people capable of such revolutionary 
changes. He who would learn ‘‘ what manner of men these be’’ need only turn to 
the animated and sympathetic record of her life in Japan in the early nineties, set 
down by Mary Fraser, wife of the British Minister. Observing with kindliness, 
with rare intuition, with most generous judgment, this lady has shown us the real 
Japanese in so far as any occidental may know him. That is not very far, perhaps, 
for Mrs. Fraser tells us that the character of the people is many-sided and complex— 


*Letters from Japan. By Mrs Hugh Fraser, author of Palladia, The Looms of Time, A Chap- 


ter of Accidents, etc. The Macmillan Company. 
The Custom of the Country, tales of New Japan. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser, author of Letters 


' from Japan. The Macmillan Company. 
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simple to frankness, yet full of unexpected reserves, of hidden strengths, and dignities 
of power never flaunted before the eyes of the world; but of these things she has re 
vealed to us enough to evoke our cordial respect and admiration. 

Here is a nation moved, in sober reality, by love of country, sense of duty, the 
highest ideals of loyalty and heroism. The Japanese child is taught, as soon as it can 
understand anything, the lessons of spotless honor, of filial duty, of kindness and con- 
sideration for others, of patriotism and reverence for all things good and great. It is 
as certainly practical daily teaching as is the occidental training in arithmetic and 
spelling, and the principles inculcated wear well in daily life. This grave belief in ab- 
stract things is, if we may believe our author, at the root of Japan’s suddenly-mani- 
fested strength. The omnipresent emblem of the male child is the carp which has, in 
Eastern waters, the distinguished merit of swimming up rapids and has thus come to 
represent the virtues of perseverence and fortitude. Always before his eyes in count- 
less forms of pictures or banners the little Jap could not forget if he would the symbol 
of the brave youth who overcomes the difficulties and obstacles of life. Physical exer- 
cises that give strength and courage, mortification of the flesh, hard self-denial, unfail- 
ing courtesy—these go to make the Japanese a gentleman and a soldier. What Mrs. 
Fraser conceives to be the flower of this training we may see in the hero of her de- 
lightful short story, ‘‘ A Son of the Daimyos.’’ 

The education of Japanese girls is, of course, in many ways narrow, but it leaves 
them marvellously unselfish, lovable and well bred creatures. Western readers and 
theatre-goers have had a surfeit of representations of the musumé, the plebeian tea- 
house girl and of the geisha, the dancer and singer ; there be those who think, appar- 
ently that there are no other women in_Chrysanthemum-land. Mrs, Fraser, happily, 
has shown us the normal Japanese girl, the carefully brought up daughter of a quiet 
home. She, too, is held to the loftiest ideals of heroism, of self devotion and filial 
piety. Always before her eyes is kept the law of Duty. ‘‘ Very gently but persistently 
one lesson has been preached to her ever since language meant anything in her ears— 
‘Give up, love, help others, efface thyself.’ * * * In real womanliness, which I 
take to mean a high combination of sense and sweetness, valour and humility, the 
Japanese lady ranks with anyin the world and passes before most of them.’’ Love, as 
Western wives understand it, does not enter into the scheme of Japanese marriages, 
which are arranged by parents or friends, but the solemn feeling of duty which takes its 
place seems to serve as well. ‘‘ You exclaim as you hear of some amazing piece of 
heroism ‘ How the woman must have loved the man!’ And your friend, your little 
Japanese friend, looks up into your face with her childlike smile and some surprise in 
her dark eyes: ‘Oh no, it was her duty—he was her husband.’’’ The ‘‘great lady’’ 
of Japan is the busiest of her class in the world. She has sole charge of her children’s 
education, health and morals, and she manages her husband's property and income as 
she will, the steward who assists her reporting only to her. In all this she is brilliantly 
successful, showing, we are told, remarkable good sense, economy and business abil- 
ity. As for the world of society, its gates are opening wider every day to these gentle 
dames and they are not unresponsive, but in only two instances have they attempted 
to maintain a salon or exercise any political influence. The Japanese literature of the 
past had many a notable work from feminine pens and again, perhaps, inspiration may 
return to these quick brains with the influx of Western ideas. 

Her children are a Japanese woman’s supreme glory and happiness. The love of 
children, indeed, is recognized as a national virtue. Everywhere kindness, care and 
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protection surround the little things—the ‘‘ treasure flowers’’ as they are called. ‘‘From 
one end of Japan to the other,’’ says Mrs. Fraser, ‘‘a child is treated as a sacred thing, 
be it one’s own ora stranger’s. Each little one carries its name and address on a 
ticket around its neck ; but should it indeed stray from home, food and shelter and ger- 
tleness would meet it everywhere.’’ When one of the many fires that destroy the frail 
dwellings ot the city begins its course, the first thing that is done is to collect the 
children from all the houses of the quarter—they are placed in safety before anybody 
tries to fight the flames. With all this tenderness the Japanese child never presumes 
and is in truth the most winning, tactful, polite, truly considerate and truthful little 
bundle of brilliant silks in all the world. 

The author notes that in Japan there has been since the dawn of history no real 
change in the values of the important affairs of life. Such things as have been borrowed 
from other nations have been incorporated without introducing any marked resemblance 
to the nation from whom they were borrowed. The Japanese take up new ideas with 
enthusiasm—sometimes only to drop them as unsuitable. They do not imitate—they 
assimilate if it seems good to them—and thus they are in a fair way to get the best that 
Europeans have to offer. It is significant that Prince Haru, the heir to the throne, has 
been educated after the Western fashion, has mingled with his future subjects at school, 
takes cold baths, is a splendid fencer, and is particularly fond of horses. In one at 
least of the learned professions in which the Caucasians plumes himself, the Japanese 
have attained unusual skill, and that isin surgery. Their calm nerves and delicate 
hands enable them to do wonderful work in operating. 

Politically and actually the Emperor leads his countrymen in new ways, and is, in 
truth, a man of strong and fine character, one of the most upright and progressive 
sovereigns of the world. It was innate power that made him what he is, for his boy- 
hood was spent in demoralizing inaction under the tutelage of the Shogun, hereditary 
regent and first subject of the throne. Until he was sixteen, it is said, the Emperor 
was carried from room to room, he never stood on his feet or even fed himself. But 
when freedom came at that age, he sprang to those unused feet at a bound, rid himself 
and his country of the weakening Shogunate, and has since then steadily pressed for- 
ward into the van of civilization, readily limiting his own power by the granting of a 
Parliament, and a Constitution, and in all things considering his country before him- 
self. He may firstly be esteemed a patriot in the loftiest sense of the word. 

His course is not altogether plain sailing, for though as a nation, Japan has kept 
pace with him, there is still to be reckoned with a band of fanatics who hate the 
foreigners and foreign ways, and who regard with horror the changing of ancient cus- 
toms. Of this class was the half mad being who attacked and wounded the Cesarévitch 
(now Emperor of Russia) during his visit to Japan. The loyalty of the mass of his 
people to the Japanese ruler was strikingly exhibited in their almost frantic outburst of 
shame and sorrow over this outrage on his guest. The theatres were closed, the shops 
and markets abandoned, and the Cesarévitch’s ship was heaped, decks, saloons and 
passages, with gifts of sympathy and contrition. Wonderfully rare and beautiful 
things were sent by the rich, but most touching were the presents of rice and fish and 
barley-flour sent by the poor—all they had to give, and what they could ill spare. It 
is said that poverty-stricken old peasants walked for days to bring a tiny offering of 
eggs. Upon all this grief there followed a noteworthy instance of adherence to law and 
the oath. Special protection had been assured to the Cesarévitch by personal promise 
of the Emperor, and the latter, in his humiliation at having his word broken for him by 
the would-be murderer, demanded that the criminal be executed at once. 
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The judges replied: ‘‘ Your Imperial Majesty may remember that you have gra- 
ciously granted a Constitution, in which it is promised that criminals shall only be 
judged and condemned according to the laws which have now been promulgated; in 
those days such a case as this was not foreseen, and therefore we can only award of 
this man the punishment incurred by one who assaults and wounds any other person to 
any class whatever. We regret that we cannot carry out your Imperial Majesty's 
wishes. Tsuda Sanzo will undergo a term of imprisonment.’’ 


‘« Tsuda Sanzo will be executed,’’ the indignant Emperor replied. ‘‘ Let it be seen 
to at once.’’ 


‘«Then,”’ said the courageous judges, ‘‘ Your Imperial Majesty will dispense with 
our poor services, and find some one to-carry out your august commands who has not 
taken the oath to administer the laws according to the Constitution,’’ 


But the Emperor was too upright not to see that they were in the right, and it is said 
that he was pleased with their justice and courage. 

So long as Japanese judges maintain such integrity foreigners need not fear sub- 
mission to their courts. The withdrawal of the foreign judges is referred to many 
times in Mrs. Fraser's pages, for all through her residence in Japan it was the burning 
question among statesmen and diplomats. In its recent settlement Japan has made a 
step forward of incalculable value. 

The chief trouble and embarrassment of the Government is in the class of Sosh?, 
youths who have received a modern education, believe in very little; and hate the for- 
eigner with the inherited hatred of centuries. They claim ‘‘Japan for the Jap. 
anese,’’ want the foreigners expelled, and the old regulations put in force, and in their 
crazy turbulence and readiness to kill form a very real danger to the State. An under- 
lying cause of their fury, and of their distaste for foreigners, frankly avowed by their 
cooler countrymen, is the necessity of allowing those foreigners so large a share in the 
work of modernization. The native law students, for example, protested vigorously 
against the codification of the laws, for which they declared the country was still un- 
ripe ; but it is suspected that their dislike to the new code was grounded on the fact 
that it was a task which could only be carried out by foreigners, It would be unfair, 
no doubt, to condemn the Japanese for wanting to hold their own offices! The elec- 
tions are, as a rule, quiet enough, and though a few of them have been invalidated on 
account of bribery the new methods work with reasonable honesty and despatch. 

Mrs. Fraser's letters are full of womanly wit, significant anecdote and personal de- 
scription. The beauty, the poetry, the glamour of Japanese scenery and Japanese art 
live in these pages and give them an irresistible charm. In short these are delightful 
books and more entertaining than most novels. Furthermore they form a work of 
permanent interest, one which will be read with eagerness after the aspiring Oriental 
nation has ceased to be cailed ‘‘ New.’’ The reader will be glad to find in the author's 
volume of tales of New Japan a bezuiling amplification of romantic outlines indicated 
in the Letters. Humor, pathos and sentiment combine with her experience and 
knowledge to make her as effective in her fiction as in her graver volumes. 
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MACMILLAN’S AUTUMN FICTION. 


THE whole-souled lover of books, he who loves the Whole Book—manner, mat- 
ter and make-up—and who brings to good fiction a healthy appetite and a dis- 
criminating palate, will sit down with rare zest to the feast of good things set before 
him in the Fall Fiction which bears the Macmillan imprint. It was Lamb—gentlest 
of bibliophiles—who said that he could read anything he called @ 400k, and who 
blessed his stars for a taste so catholic, so unexcluding. But he was careful to 
qualify the statement by excluding ‘‘ books which are no books’’—things in that 
shape which he could not allow for such. His catalogue of things masquerading as 
books was a comparatively short one. After him came the deluge of books which were 
no books, printed puerilities, ‘‘ things in books’ clothing,’’ as Lamb would have called 
them. His latter-day list would have been longer. We can imagine with what de- 
light he would have turned from the making of such a list of literary pretenders to a 
table spread with the publications of the Macmillan Company for the Fall of 1899, how 
emphatically he would have claimed every volume as a book in books’ clothing, and 
with what shy satisfaction he would have shared with Mary Lamb the pleasure of find- 
ing among the number their own charming story—Mrs. Leicester's School—beauti- 
fully bound, and illustrated—we may believe—beyond the happiest dreams of either. 

The whole showing is indeed a bewilderment of riches, Weturn from the brilliant 
and noteworthy names—Zola, Crawford, Zangwill, Hewlett, Garland and the rest—to 
the books themselves, to find that they bear out the promise of the names. We notice 
the exquisite illustrations, the distinction of cover and binding, the admirable type, and 
we marvel anew at the completeness and importance of the whole output. 

France, making her own unhappy history at the century’s close, shaken by a thou- 
sand warring passions, the despair of her lovers, the mock of her enemies, has still some 
faithful friends who believe in her, and in her future. Of these is Emile Zola. His 
passion for truth which voices itself in the ruthless realism of his writings found new 
expression in the Dreyfus Case, and proclaimed him Idealist in spite of himself. 

It is Zola the keen-eyed analyst, the hater of shams, the realist who speaks in his 
new novel Fruitfulness (Fécondité) which will be published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany in October. But it is also Zola the Idealist, the believer in an ultimate triumph 
of humanity and the social order who makes in this nevel the most powerful appeal of 
his or any age for the home as an institution and the family as a national necessity. 
Fruitfulness which is bound uniform with the Lourdes-Rome-Paris trilogy is sym- 
bolic as these are symbolic. It is the first of a series of four—the three others being 
Work, Truth, Justice, names equally significant of that triumph of the social order to 
whose advancement Zola is devoting the force of his genius. In English the title of the 
book will be a literal translation of the French name. Editions in German, Danish, 
Norwegian, Italian and Spanish will be published simultaneously with its appearance in 
book form here and in Paris. Fruitfulmess is a magnificent expression of Zola’s 
belief in the family—the family pure and simple, uncorrupted and undegenerate—as the 
first great human institution upon which all the others must depend. He brings to this 
exaltation of the domestic ideal, the trenchant touch, the virile style, the wonderful 
grouping of contrasted conditions into a powerful whole of which he is past-master. A 
weaker writer seeking to glorify the ideal life of a large and virtuous family would be 
afraid of his shadows, he would shrink from exhibiting an earthly hell side by side with 
an earthly paradise. But that is not Zola’s way. He tears aside the curtain ruth- 
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lessly, showing humanity in the mire, creator and victim, producer and product of the 
social and economic conditions which placed it there. Yet the dominant note is one of 
cheer. To quote from the Introductien to ‘‘ Fruitfulness’’ prefixed to the opening chap- 
ters in L’Aurore. ‘‘In the pages of this novel, full of joy and charm, there is the 
triumphant song of the all-conquering family—the family which conquers by virtue of 
its numbers, which brings to the country and to humanity the hope of to-morrow, health, 
joy, indomitable energy in the interest of the coming society and for the erection of 
justice and truth.” 

From Zola to Henry Worthington, Idealist seems a far cry. The passionate aban. 
don of Paris seems infinitely removed from the delicate restraint and tranquil tone of life 
in the college town where Miss Sherwood's hero—professor, enthusiast, economist, 
lover—struggles and suffers for ‘‘a dream of good.’’ But in both stories it is the bit- 
ter problems of our complex civilization, problems social, economic, ethical, which 
press upon the reader’s consciousness. 

The many admiring readers of Miss Sherwood’s previous books ‘‘An Experiment in 
Altruism,’’ and ‘‘A Puritan Bohemia’’ will be prepared for her sympathetic, yet vigor- 
ous treatment of her interesting subject. 

The young hero, born and bred into conservative and scholarly quietism by a be- 
loved father, himself professor and scholar, is driven into revolt against such passive 
acceptance of the existing order by the raw realities of social and economic crime which 
fringe without disturbing the gentle academic calm of his associates. 

Henry Worthington’s sweetheart—for of course the main interest is a love interest, 
charmingly interwoven with the economic theme—is a delightful young woman, very 
human, very lovable, passionate for good like her lover, and like him the temporary 
victim of a complication of untoward circumstances. The reader will follow with un- 
wavering interest the struggles of the young lovers, and will feel distinctly grateful to the 
author when ‘‘the end crowns all.’’ 

Miss Sherwood has surpassed in scope, charm and interest her previous novels, and 
this to the readers of those admirable stories is praise indeed. 

In Via Crucis, A Romance of the Second Crusade, Mr. Crawford, like the royal 
writer he is, with one touch of his pen, mightier than a thousand swords, creates a 
knight. ‘*‘ Rise, Sir Gilbert!’’ says the voice of conscious power, and the young man 
stands before us, noble, vigorous, glowing, flesh and blood, bone and muscle, alive 
in every fibre, as all Crawford’s creations are, and yet no modern figure, but a young 
English knight, contemporary of Stephen and Maude, of St. Bernard and of Queen 
Eleanor, medizval in word and thought andact. So he rides through the pages of Via 
Crucis to the accompaniment of clashing swords and splendid pageants, romantic as 
the time in which he lives. Pure romance is the story of Gilbert Warde, and of his 
lady- love the black-haired Beatrice, and of the beautiful, passionate undisciplined noble 
Queen. But Mr. Crawford is too much of a thinker, and too keen a historian to content 
himself with romance alone. He gives usin Via Crucis a very vital study of the period. 

The Christ-like piety of St. Bernard and his meek, yet militant spirit are admirably 
contrasted with the fervid, fanatic, sometimes brutal zeal of the hosts who followed him. 

The reader sees the conflicting forces, political, personal, sacerdotal, which swirl 
around the young English knight, moulding him in spite of himself and because of his 
resistance, into smoothness and strength. Mr. Crawford gives us a vivid picture of the 
ill-fated Second Crusade in its inception and early progress. He does not show King 
Lewis in admirable colors, and we swear immediate allegiance to his wonderful spirited, 
rebellious Queen, and forgive in her some touches of cruelty and barbarism. 
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Beatrice comes to the arms of her true knight in the last chapter in the Holy City, 
and so the story ends in lovers meeting, as all true romances must. 

Mr. Crawford's literary lovers, which includes everyone who enjoys fiction at its 
best, will thank him heartily for Via Crucis. 

The publishers have clothed this work in a cover of rich cream buckram, stamped 
with a Maltese cross, symbolic of the Crusaders. Mr. Louis Loeb has illustrated the 
book with twelve full-page illustrations. 

Young April, Mr. Egerton Castle’s new book, worthy successor te that finely- 
romantic novel, Zhe Pride of Jennico, is sweet and sharp and crisp as Spring itself 
‘‘when proud-pied April, dressed in all his trim, hath put a spirit of youth in every- 
thing.’’ 

It is the story of the boy Edward Warrender (suddenly become Duke of Rochester 
through the untimely death of his uncle), who in a mad frolic of youthful daring, runs 
away from his tutor, a time-serving old parson, with whom he is making the Grand 
Tour, and for thirty days follows his own sweet will. The handsome red-headed scamp 
begins his month of grace as self-appointed postillion to a very fascinating prima 
donna. Heends it in ignominious banishment from the small continental kingdom 
where the scene is laid. But the days that lie between are crammed with adventures 
—gay, grave, charming, absurd—in which the young Duke plays an animated second 
to the other characters. As the author says, ‘‘Ne man, be he duke or chimney- 
sweep, is twenty for nothing,’’ and Edward Warrender, seventh Duke of Rochester, is 
twenty to very good purpose, as the reader finds. Prince Otto, that delightful middle- 
aged boy, Prince of Grunewald, and of good fellows, would have liked this boy and 
his associates. Indeed, Young April breathes the same fresh and genial atmosphere 
as Stevenson’s romance. Here is delicate wit, gentle irony, much literary distinction, 
the play of human passions, the throb of large emotions, and over all and through all 
the exquisite freshness of a joyful Spring. 

Eva, prettiest, most generous, most virtuous of prima donnas; Neuberg dashing 
soldier, King’s Equerry, who loves her wisely and well; Michael Spencer, the young 
English philosopher, sitting—a sort of fresh-faced Teufelsdréckh—above the little 
town, and falling from his philosophic height into love in a very un-Teufelsdréckhian 
fashion; the Countess of Lucena, ‘‘ most delicate fiend,’’ most exquisite sinner; the 
King; the Court; all these play their part in the Young Duke’s Comedy, and make 
sport in ‘‘ the one moon of joy,”’ stolen by His Grace of Rochester from the long years 
of stately weariness. 


Young April is a delicious story, deliciously told. We come to the end, saying as 
Rochester might have said— 


‘* Life is over, life was gay ; 
We have come the primrose way.”’ 


Probably no one could have been better chosen to illustrate the fascinating story 
than Wenzell, who has contributed ten full-page half-tone drawings in his own inimita- 
ble style. A striking heraldic device forms the cover design. 

In My Lady and Allan Darke, Mr. Charles Donnel Gibson takes his readers to the 
Virginia coast. There, or rather on an adjacent island, he works out his stirring plot, 
and holds Allan Darke (and the reader) captive until the very end of the book. Mr. Gib- 
son is a new writer, who shows very unusual talent in his choice and disposition of plot 
and period—the latter, the end of the last century—and in the skill with which he keeps 
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the reader (and Allan) in thrilling suspense until the last. The hero has many exciting 
misadventures and hair-breadth escapes. My Lady, the high-spirited daughter of his 
mysterious , planter—gaoler is a very forceful factor in the situation. So is her little 
green whip with the silver handle, which makes an important figure in the book on 
several occasions, and, its lash intertwining two hearts, forms the attractive cover design. 
The story is engrossing from start to finish. It has the sustained interest of a good 
detective story, and at the same time all the dramatic movement and charm of a well- 
written and cleverly-conceived romance. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Gibson will soon follow up this, his first work, with 
another. 

‘« My clothes don’t fit, and God hates me,’’ whines Major Wilbraham in Mr. Mason’s 
striking novel, Miranda of the Balcony. As the Major has been blackmailing a woman 
under exceptionally disgraceful circumstances, it is not surprising that he feels himself 
a moral and physical misfit: it is surprising, however, that he haunts the reader's mind 
a persistently pathetic figure. Nothing but the art of the author could effect this. We 
know the man for a blackmailer, an unprincipled scoundrel, yet—strange anomaly of 
feeling—we do not hate him. One of the cleverest things in this book, full of clever 
ness, is Mr. Mason’s characterization of the pathetic scamp. For Miranda’s husband, 
on the other hand, cur, traitor to his Queen and country, wife-deserter, dealer in con- 
traband war munitions, we feel no such pity, though he is probably no more of a villain 
than his blackmailing associate ; but it is our author’s intention that we shall despise 
the one scoundrel and pity the other, and he has force enough to make us do it. 

Miranda and Charnock were brought ‘together by Lady Donnisthorpe, an amateur 
matrimonial chemist. ‘‘ Her life was spent in mingling incompatible elements, and 
producing explosions to which her enthusiasm kept her deaf, even when they made a 
quite astonishing noise.’’ But we must give her credit for making in the case of 
Miranda and the young engineer her one successful combination. It is true the im- 
mediate results were disastrous. 

To fall in love with a clear-eyed, clear-souled creature like Miranda, with a candid 
white brow and ‘‘a most taking ripple in her hair ;’’ to know her once unhappily mar- 
ried ; to think her now happily free ; to find her bound still to her abominable husband 
who has feigned death to escape disgrace; these be disconcerting experiences for a 
young engineer whose previous life has been set on railway lines and along permanent 
ways. But Charnock nothing daunted goes into the desert where there are no perma- 
nent ways and stays there for two years. What he seeks, what he finds, and the out- 
come of it all Mr. Mason tells us with epigrammatic terseness of style, much clever char- 
acterization, and many sympathetic touches. The story is as exciting, the plot and 
situations are as clever and unhackneyed as those in Zhe Courtship of Morrice Buckler, 
the Author’s brilliant novel which made a literary sensation two years ago. Miranda 
of the Balcony like its predecessor will win much praise and many readers. 

To re-read Forest Lovers, which is now in its eightieth thousand, was the recent 
happy experience of the present reviewer. How well it bears re-reading and how eager 
it makes one for more of Maurice Hewlett’s exquisite work. In Little Novels of Italy 
he gives us a volume of short novels, novels in the Italian use of the word, which will 
add new laurels to his literary crown, and delight his appreciative public. It is difficult 
to do justice to the charm and value of Mr. Hewlett’s literary style. 

One has only to read the first novel in the book before us Madonna of the Peach 
Tree to be impressed anew by its unique and Celicate distinction. Madonna of the 
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Peach Tree is simple Vanna, Giovanna Scarpa, Vanna of ‘‘the stately calm, with her 
billowing line, staid lips, and candid grey eyes.’’ She is a poor working girl—later a 
wife and mother—transfigured into an exquisite maternity it is true by the author’s 
genius—but still a peasant mother. It is not her fault that the superstitious Veronese, 
having first nearly martyred her, end—Bishop, Lord, Priests and people alike, in tak- 
ing her for ‘‘the Image of all mothers, displaying the Image of all sons.’’ So she, 
simple Vanna Baldassare saved from stoning by a miracle of misapprehension, comes 
safely to her home in the Via Stella, and ‘‘ Madonna of the Peach Tree’’ is seen in 
Verona no more. 

Another of the little novels tells the story of Long legged Moll, Duchess of Nona, 
whose gentle friendly soul leads to her most tragic undoing. A third, full of delicious 
humor, tells of beautiful Ippolita, and the Paduan Pastoral. 

All the stories are rich in color, vivid, full of bold strokes and bolder characteriza- 
tions, instinct with the rude life and sly humor of the period, and yet of a purity of 
style, and a delicate and poetic fancy which make of each a literary masterpiece. 

Drake and his Yeomen is a capital story of English ships and English sailors 
by Mr. James Barnes, whose ‘‘ Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors’’ delighted all true 
lovers of the sea. In these days of our naval revival, when we are all naval enthu- 
siasts the story of Sir Francis Drake, famous old sea-fighter and naval forebear of our 
own more recent Admirals, will be eagerly read. Mr. Barnes has written a story of 
young blood in the person of Matthew Maunsell, Drake’s friend and follower, born 
during the latter’years of the reign of Bloody Mary. The story “of the hero is brightly 
romantic, and in the personal romance a beautiful Spanish girl has first place. But 
interwoven with the romance are stirring accounts of sea fights and land perils, in which 
Drake and our young hero stand side by side. 

Mr. Barnes while not going deeply into the political situation of this era so mo- 
mentous in English history, has followed the best authorities with great care, and has 
consequently given us a romance which, while full of fire and action, and free f-om 
needless and pedantic details, is historically accurate. 

Carlton Chapman seems to have thoroughly grasped Mr. Barnes’ spirit and has 
painted nine stirring pictures to illustrate the book. One of these is reproduced in color 
for the frontispiece and the others appear as full-page half tones. 

They That Walk in Darkness, with the sub-title Ghetto Tragedies, is Mr. 
Zangwill’s new collection of stories dealing with the various phases of Jewish life, 
which he has made peculiarly his own. Brilliant critic, novelist, wit, as Mr. Zangwill 
is, he is nowhere so successful as in his portrayal of the patient, picturesque, persist- 
ent people of the Ghetto. There is nothing limited about Mr. Zangwill’s horizon, or 
knowledge, or sympathies, and in the present stories he goes far afield. The Carpa- 
thian Mountains, East London, this country, Russia, Jerusalem, Rome, all are visited, 
and all furnish the author with the local color which he applies so effectively in all his 
work. These Ghetto Tragedies are stories of powerful interest, intense, realistic, im- 
aginative (for Mr. Zangwill is a very decided opponent of purely photographic real- 
ism), and full of those touches of epigrammatic inversion and dry humor which illu- 
minate his darkest studies. To read the titles of these Ghetto stories is in itself 
appetizing. 

Satan Mekatrig, the story of a Ghetto Faust; Bethulah, a legend of immacu- 
late conception; Noah's Ark, a Zionist story; Zhe Land of Promise, dealing with 
Jewish-Americans and their immigration troubles; Zhe Keeper of Conscience, a tale 
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of East End life with a board-school teacher heroine; Zhe Diary of a Meshumad, 
a pathetic glimpse into the persecuted existence of Russian Jews; these are some of 
the scenes vividly presented by Mr. Zangwell’s powerful pen. In Zyansitional, he 
deals as in the latter part of Children of the Ghetto, with life among those richer Jews 
whom fortune has removed from Ghetto trials to the questionable benefits of luxuri- 
ous life, 

Speaking of ‘* Children of the Ghetto’’ reminds us that this kaleidoscopic picture 
of life in Modern Israel is to be staged. It has been dramatized and will appear on the 
stage in November. Mr. Zangwill is in New York, giving the preparation for its pre- 
sentation here, the benefit of his personal supervision. 

There are some books which, avowedly for Juveniles, appeal also to ‘‘ grown-ups,”’ 
books like Alice in Wonderland the delight of all well-regulated children from six to 
sixty. Such an one is Zhe jingle Book of Carolyn Wells. All the world loves a 
jingle, and these are so catchy and so apt that we prophesy for Zhe jingle Book a 
gratifying success. It was good fortune which breught Miss Wells and Mr. Oliver 
Herford into humorous collaboration. It is very trying to see a happy thought sadly 
illustrated. But Mr. Herford’s pictures are as whimsical and funny as Miss Wells’ 
verse, which is very funny indeed. The Jingle Book is suited admirably for presenta- 
tion to all boys and girls young and old who love a clever jingle. 

Mrs. Molesworth has the child-touch. She knows—no one better—what children 
like to read, and at the same time writes always what children ought to read. 

This and That, A Tale of Two Tinies is her new book. It will win immediate 
popularity, and so will the illustrations by Hugh Thompson, whose work in the Cran- 
ford Series, so keenly appreciative of old English dress and customs is well known. 

The children will joyfully welcome two other volumes of Mrs. Molesworth’s stories 
—old friends in new editions. One volume will contain the following stories: 
‘*Rosy,’’ ‘‘The Girls and I,’’ ‘‘The children of the Castle,’ and ‘‘Four Winds 
Farm,’’ while the other will contain ‘‘Tell Me a Story,’’ ‘‘ Herr Baby,’’ ‘‘ Little 
Peggy,’’ and ‘‘ Nurse Heatherdale’s Story.’’ 

Boy Life on the Prairies is a delightful and remarkable book for boys by Hamlin 
Garland. It is a fresh forceful story of Western life, full of the out of door experiences 
dear to healthy boys, a story full of boys and birds, cattle, storms, winds, flowers, cir- 
cuses—all the fascinating variations of farm-boy life. It is told as only Mr. Garland 
who knows his West, and who knows boy nature, can tell it. The success of Mr. 
Deming’s illustrations is largely attributable to his having passed through similar ex- 
periences in Illinois. 

Another capital book for boys is Ben Comee, A Tale of Rogers’ Rangers told 
by M. J. Canavan, a well known Bostonian, for years a regular contributor to 
the Boston Zvanscrift. Ben's story is autobiographical, and his boyhood in Lex- 
ington, his active service through the Old French War as one of Rogers’ Rangers 
the celebrated British corps, and his Canadian adventures will be eagerly read. Itisa 
healthy story of manly fighting, and Ben Comee will have hosts of boy admirers. 
The book has eight full-page illustrations by George Gibbs, full of that movement which 
appeals to the young reader. 

Stories from Froissart is the title of a carefully edited selection from the cele- 
brated Chronicles. Mr. H. Newbolt will be remembered as the author of that famous 
story Admirals All. The selections have been made with special thought of the 
juvenile readers, for whom the book is intended. The text is most appropriately illus- 
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trated with many halftone reproductions of famous tapestries and contemporary 
paintings, giving some idea of life in Court, at the Tourney, in battle—both on land and 
sea, and of ecclesiastical life. A Knight in armor forms a striking cover design. 

Reference has already been made to the new edition of Mrs. Leicester's School 
by Charles and Mary Lamb. The twenty full-page colored illustrations by Winifred 
Green, represent children dressed as in Lamb's time. The cover design is in keeping 
with the illustrations and the volume makes a charming gift-book for children. 

Among other new editions we notice Mr. Hamlin Garland’s Main Traveled Roads 
and Prairie Folks. These are revised editions with additional stories of the author’s 
most admired work. M!2in Traveled Roads is illustrated by Carpenter, and has a 
highly eulogistic introduction by W. D. Howells, whose admiration for Mr. Garland’s 
writings is well knéwn. , 

Lovers of fo'k-lore, and ef the primitively marvelous, and the Fairy Tale, will re- 
member Professor Brun’s Zales of Languedoc, and will welcome the new edition issued 
by The Macmillan Company, with its appreciative introduction by Harriet W. Preston, 
and Mr. Peixotto’s satisfactory illustrations. 

Here, too, are new editions of some of Crawford’s books—perennial favorites— 
The Ralstons in one volume, and Adam Johnstone's Son, and A Rose of Yes- 
terday, both stories in one volume, and last—but not least—in love Sarasinesca, a 
superbly illustrated edition of this splendid novel, which as the Boston Traveler said 
some years ago, has the double merit of ‘‘telling a perfect story in a perfect way, and 
giving a graphic picture of Roman society in the last days of the Pope's temporal 
power.’’ Many readers will remember the beautiful edition of Zhe Choir Invisible 
which the Macmillan published last year with illustrations by Orson Lowell. They 
will, therefore, be pleased to hear that the same artist will embellish these two sumptu- 
ous volumes. Mr. Lowell went over to Italy where, under the personal guidance of 
the author, he was enabled to sketch directly from the localities in question. In fact, 
they bear unmistakably the genuine ‘‘ ear-marks’’ of the Rome about which Mr. Craw- 
ford has told us so much. Not only have we a dozen full-page photogravure illustra- 
tions, but many other drawings, and head- and tail pieces in the text. The two vol- 
umes, bound in sateen, will appear in a box, and cannot fail to form the most handsome 
presentation book of the season. 

The child in Stevenson’s verse who boasted an adequate and unique and altogether 
adorable Auntie was moved to cry from the heights of proud possession, ‘‘ What did the 
other children do?’ We are tempted to wonder what the rest of the publishing world 
does when such a remarkable harvest of writers and books falls to a single house in a 
single season. 

HILDA WISE. 











PROFESSOR HENRY G,. JEssuP, since 
1877, Professor of Botany in Dartmouth 
College, has resigned. 


PROFESSOR A. C. ARMSTRONG, JR , who 
holds the Chair of Philosophy in Wesleyan 
University, will be abroad during the 
coming year. 


PROFESSOR J. L. KELLOGG, of Olivet 
College, Michigan, has been elected Assist- 
ant Professor of Biology at Williams Col- 
lege, Williamstown, Mass. 


PROFESSOR W. M. WHEELER, Assistant 
Professor of Embryology in the University 
of Chicago, has been elected Professor of 
Zodlogy in the University of Texas. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM S, ALDRICH, re- 
cently of the West Virginia University, has 
been appointed to the chair of Electrical 
Engineering of the University of Illinois. 


GEORGE T. SELLEw, for the last year 
Instructor in Mathematics in the Academic 
Department at Yale, has resigned his place 
and accepted a professorship at Knox Col- 
lege, Galesburg, Ill. 


WALTER W. Davis, of the Psycholog- 
ical Laboratory of Yale University, has 
been appointed Professor of Physical Cul- 
ture and Director of the Gymnasium at 
Grinnell College, Iowa. 


GLASGOW UNIVERSITY has received 
£10,000 by the will of the late James 
Brown Thomson, who has bequeathed 
£80,000 to the educational and benevo- 
lent institutions of Glasgow. 


* In order to make this section of Book Re- 
VIEWS as complete as possib'e, the editor asks 
for the ccdperation of colleges authorities. Prop- 
erly authenticated news will be printed of all 
changes in college faculties, changes in instruc- 
torships and important college news. 
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AMONG THE COLLEGES.,* 






THE Council of the University of Paris 
has fixed the fees for those studying for 
the doctorate as follows: Annual matricu- 
lation, 20 fr.; library, 10 fr.; fees for 
laboratories, 200-800 fr.; examination, 
140 fr. 


PROFESSOR G, H. Howison, of the De- 
partment of Philosophy of the University 
of California, and Professor Irving S. 
Stringham, of the Department of Mathe- 
matics, will spend the coming academic 
year abroad. 


Two fellowships in pathology have been 
established in McGill University. They 
are of the value of $500 per annum, and 
the holders may be required to assist in 
directing laboratory work to the extent of 
twelve hours a week. 


Mr. H. G. TIMBERLAKE, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has been appointed 
Instructor in Botany in the University of 
Wisconsin, and Mr. G. T. Moore, of Har- 
vard University, has received a similar ap- 
pointment at Dartmouth College. 


THE two veterinary colleges situated in 
New York City have been consolidated 
under the name of the New York Ameri- 
can Veterinary College and School, and 
this has been made a part of the New York 
University. Dr. A. F. Liantard has been 
appointed Dean. 


ARTHUR St. C. DusTan, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Physics, University of Kansas, 
has been elected Professor of Physics and 
Electrical Engineering in the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala., in the 
place of Professor A. F. McKissick, who 
has resigned. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY proposes to erect 
at the cost of $70,000 a building for its De- 
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partments of Hygiene, Pharmacology and 
Medical Jurisprudence. In the Medical 
Department of this University Dr. T. J. 
W. Burgess has been appointed Professor of 
Mental Diseases. 


PROFESSOR EDWIN W. Fay, who was 
acting Associate: Professor of Latin at the 
University of Texas during the session 
*g2~'93, and who has since been Professor 
of Latin at Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, returns to the professorship of Latin at 
the University of Texas. 


Dr. ARTHUR T. HADLEY will be 
formally inaugurated President of Yale 
University on October 18th. The occa- 
sion will be of special interest, as Dr. 
Hadley will deliver an address, which 
will doubtless outline the policy of the 
University for many years to come. 


PROFESSOR E, A. BuRNETT, of the 
Agricultural College of South Dakota, has 
accepted the Chair of Animal Husbandry in 
the University of Nebraska, and will re- 
sume the duties of his new position at the 
opening of the fall semester. Mr. Abel 
A. Hunter has been appointed Botanical 
Collector for the University. 


Mr. CARLETON A. READ, for the last 
eight years instructor in Mechanical En- 
gineerineering at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, has been appointed to 
the Chair of Mechanical Engineering at 
the New Hampshire College, at Durham, 
to succeed Professor Albert Kingsbury, 
who goes to the Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute. 


THE Chair of Botany at Yale University, 
held by the late Daniel C. Eaton, is here- 
after to be known as the Eaton Professor- 
ship of Botany. The Chair was endowed 
for Professor Eaton, but we believe not 
largely, and it is to be hoped that the cor- 
poration will appropriate the funds neces- 
sary to secure the services of a representa- 
tive botanist. 
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THE will of the late Dr. C. J. Stillé, 
formerly Provost of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, leaves the income of his prop- 
erty to his wife, but on her death the prop- 
erty will be divided equally among Yale 
University, the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania and a Philadelphia Church. The 
estate is valued at $150,000. The money 
given to Yale is to be used for undergrad- 
uate instruction in history and political 
science. 


PROFESSOR J. MARK BALDWIN has been 
given a half year’s leave of absence from 
Princeton University to see the Dictionary 
of Philosophy and Psychology through the 
press in England. He intends to sail on 
September 19th and wishes all the Ameri- 
can contributions, proofs, etc., to be in 
his hands in the first week of September. 
His London address is care Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co. His courses at Princeton will 
be in the hands of Professor H. C. Warren. 


IN the July intermediate examination of 
the University of London, for the first time 
in its history, the number of candidates in 
science was greater thaninarts. It is said 
that this change in the relative numbers of 
candidates in the two faculties is attributed 
to the fact that the demand for science 
teachers in colleges and schools is now 
greater than the demand for teachers of 
classics and mathematics, and that the re- 
muneration of the former is better than 
that of the latter. 


THE Trustees of Miami University, at 
Oxford, Ohio, met on August 15th, and 
elected the Rev. Dr. David StantonTappan, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church at 
Portsmouth, to succeed Dr. Thompson as 
president of the university. Dr. Thomp- 
son was recently elected president of the 
Ohio State University, at Columbus. Dr. 
Tappan’s father and grandfather were 
noted educational workers, and his mother 
was a sister of Edwin M. Stanton, Secre- 
tary of War under Lincoln. 
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THE reorganization and separation of 
the faculties of the two Colleges, ‘‘ Let- 
ters’’ and ‘‘Industrial,’’ hitherto consti- 
tuting the ‘‘General Faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska,’’ has been referred to 
a committee consisting of the Deans of 
the Colleges and the Acting Chancellor of 
the University, to report to the Regents at 
the semi-annual meeting in December. 
Dr. Ellery W. Davis has been appointed 
Chairman of the Industrial College Faculty 
and Acting Dean of the Industrial College. 


THE resignations of two professors in the 
Department of Biology at the University of 
Chicago have been accepted, and Presi- 
dent Harper now has the selection of their 
successors under advisement. Sho Watase, 
a Japanese professor, has accepted a spe- 
cial chair on Comparative Histology and 
Biology in the Imperial University of Japan. 
William Morton Wheeler, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Embryology, has resigned to accept 
a place as Professor of Embryology at the 
University of Texas 


Dr. Aucust L. RimMBACH (Ph.D., Jena, 
1887), of Jena, Germany, has been ap- 
pointed Instructor in Vegetable Physiology 
aud Pathology in the University of Ne 
braska. He was Professor of Botany and 
Zodlogy in the University of Cuenca, 
Ecuador, from 1889 to 1894, after which 
he spent nearly two years in botanical 
travel in the Andes and along the Pacific 
coast of tropical South America. More re- 
cently he has given his time to botanical 
researches in Germany. These have been 
chiefly physiological and ecological, and 
the results have appeared in numerous 
papers in the German botanical journals. 


An International Congress of Higher 
Education will be held at Paris from the 
30th of July to the 4th of August, 1go00. 
The committee of organization has decided 
that the following topics shall be discussed 
in the general sessions: (1) University ex- 
tension ; (2) measures for the benefit of 
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students; (3) the education of teachers ; 
(4) the place of the university in agricul- 
tural, industrial and commercial educa- 
tion; (5) theinternational relations of uni- 
versities and their professors; (6) rela- 
lions between the faculties of laws and of 
arts. Special sections will be formed for 
the discussion of: (1) Law; (2) political 
and social sciences; (3) geography ; (4) 
history and philology ; (5) philosophy and 
related sciences. Tickets of membership 
cost only 10 francs and may be obtained 
from M. Larnande at the Sorbonne, Paris. 


THE Textile School at Lowell is now in 
its third year. It has an enrolment of 
over two hundred students. These are 
naturally, drawn largely from Lowell and 
other New England manufacturing towns, 
but the country at large is well represented 
and the appearance of the names of sev- 
eral students from the South on the list 
brings to mind the growing rivalry of the 
textile industries in that section. The 
equipment of the school consists of high- 
grade machinery with all the latest im- 
provements, specially built to afford facili- 
ties for all kinds of experimental work and 
of such variety as is never found in any 
one textile mill. The school has now a 
more extensive equipment than any other 
existing textile school either in America or 
Europe. The staff of lecturers and in- 
structors includes men from the leading 
scientific and art institutes of this country 
and Eurepe, and also those who have had 
special experience in textile school work 
and in the various processes of textile 
manufacture. The student has the option 
of any one of four courses, each one of 
which is intended to cover three years. 
These four regular courses are: Cotton 
manu‘acturing, wood manufacturing, de- 
signinz, chemistry and dyeing. The cat- 
alogue is an artistic and interesting little 
publication, fully illustrating the different 
rooms of the school, with their equipment 
of machinery, and cor taining fifty or more 
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pages of text relating to the minutiz of the 
several courses offered. 


THE degree of Doctor of Philosophy was 
conferred in 1898 upon 224 candidates by 
twenty-three universities in the United 
States. An analysis of the statistics re- 
ferring to these doctorates is given in 
Science, together with the names of those 
who received the degree in science, and 
the titles of their theses. Of the 224 de- 
grees, 72 were in the humanities (under 
which are included philology, grammar, 
literature and philosophy), 37 were in 
history and economics, and 115 in the 
sciences. Six universities, Johns Hopkins, 
Columbia, Yale, Chicago, Harvard and 
Pennsylvania, conferred 169 degrees— 
more than three times as many as all the 
other United States universities combined. 
Columbia gave this year decidedly the 
largest number of degrees in the sciences, 
while Harvard is the only one of these 
universities in which the degrees in the 
humanities were more numerous than in 
the sciences. The distribution of students 
among the different sciences was as fol- 
lows :—Chemistry, 32; psychology, 15; 
mathematics, 13; botany, 11; zodlogy, 
11; physics, 7; education, 5; geology, 5; 
sociology, 5; palzontology, 4; astronemy, 
2; mineralogy, 2; physiology, 1; bacter- 
iology, 1; meteorology, 1. It will be 
noticed that chemistry leads very decid- 
edly. While no definite conclusion can be 
drawn from the results, it may be noted 
that at Johns Hopkins more than half the 
scientific degrees are given in chemistry. 
This science also leads at Yale and Har 
vard. Psychology and education are es- 
pecially strong at Columbia. Chicago 
stands first in zoology and in physiology. 


EDOUARD Rop makes some very inter- 
esting remarks on American Universities 
in a recent article which appeared in Zhe 
North American Review. Among other 
things he says that: 
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The universities of the United States ap- 
peared to me to be young and strong, fu!l 
of life and promise—nursery gardens in 
which trees are growing that are already 
vigorous and cannet fail to bear fine fruit. 
Although they gather inspiration from 
European experience, they preserve their 
individuality. They bear the imprint of 
the originality belonging to the new race 
which has produced them, and which cul- 
tivates them with predilection. One of the 
characteristics of this race which struck me 
most forcibly is its taste and its respect 
for traditions. Not having yet any tradi- 
tions of its own, by reason of its youth, it 
seeks to create them, and history is its help 
from day to day, or else it seeks to reéstab- 
lish connection with those of the Old World 
from which more immediate needs had 
almost completely separated it for a time. 

It seems to me, however, that the Ameri- 
can universities have not only an Ameri- 
can physiognomy, but that each has its 
own peculiar character; each seeks its 
ends by means of its own choice. Stroll- 
ing through the beautiful avenues of Cam- 
bridge, for example, I thought of its peace- 
ful retreat which certain small towns in 
Germany offer to science, where the stu- 
dent is far from the turmoil of the world, 
where the university buildings never fail 
to recall to the memory the ‘‘templa 
serena’’ of the poet. In New York 
and Chicago, on the contrary, the uni- 
versities, although isolated as far as 
possible, are hardly more than episodes, if 
I may say so, of the mzelstrom of life that 
carries them along with it. Am I mis 
taken? Yet I imagine that the young men 
who are preparing themselves there for the 
work of life will become, almost of neces- 
sity, men of action, fighters ; while others, 
who are brought up in quiet centers 
already possessing some consecration of 
age, will retain in their inmost nature the 
taste for more deliberate reflection, in 
which they will love to take refuge some- 
times as in a sanctuary. 
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A European cannot visit the American 
universities without admiring the perfec- 
tion of all that makes up their material 
equipment. 

We have no idea whatever of such con- 
veniences. We content ourselves with old 
buildings which have sometimes stood for 
several centuries, and which are restored 
and retouched, as well as may be, from 
time to time to adapt them as far as possi- 
ble to the needs of the moment. When 
hyxziene discovers that the air must be re- 
newed, windows are putin the walls. They 
are built higher and flanked with wings 
and additions when an increase in the num- 
ber of students requires. We wait until 
they burn down before building new ones ; 
but they do not burn down, for they are 
solid. They leave much to bedesired. We 
love them, however, for if they no longer 
answer present requirements, they have 
made us what we are. Their walls crum- 
ble, their floors are worn, and in their 
halls we breathe the odor of ancient 
things ; but this odor is dear to us ; welove 
to breathe the past which it represents, the 
bygone days which it has preserved. And 
we think, not without pride, of all the 
glory which has been gathered there, of 
the illustrious teachers who have taught in 
those chairs, of the great men who have 
sat on those age worn benches. That is 
no reason, however, for not marvelling at 
the modern equipments, so admirable in 
their completeness, which may be seen at 
New York, at Chicago, at Philadelphia, 
and even at universities of less importance. 
There is not a single detail that is not per- 
fect. After a visit to them one seeks— 
even with some spirit of opposition—for 
something to critcise, and one finds noth- 
ing. Itis too good; we have to look else- 
where if we must find fault. 

I have looked, and this is what I have 
found. The American universities require 
too much of their professors. They are 
not alone, to be sure, in this fault; it is 
found in other democratic and new coun- 
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tries, where public instruction is organized 
by persons who have much good-will, but 
who are unable to judge of the conditions 
of higher culture. One must belong, to 
some extent, to the profession to appre- 
ciate the amount of labor represented by a 
well-prepared lecture, and the importance 
of offering to students no lectures that are 
not well prepared. Now, to many people 
the actual time required to give the lesson 
is all that counts; they are persuaded that 
when a professor is delivering his lecture 
he is doing the major part of his task, and 
if they have any authority they consider 
only how his work—such as they under- 
stand it—may beincreased for the greater 
good of the students and the university. 
This is to me the worst of all errors; to 
overload the courses of a university is to 
work for poor results. The professors do 
not then give their full measure, for it is 
physically impossible to prepare lectures 
for eight or ten hours a week; and the 
students suffer from what is imperfect in 
the work of their teachers. Here, more 
than in any other domain, quality is of far 
greater importance than quantity ; for uni- 
versity instruction aims less at imparting 
positive knowledge than at furnishing a 
good method. Hence I cannot help con- 
sidering our French habits preferable in 
this important point. Let there be few 
lectures, but let each be a masterpiece 
whose excellence shall have no other limits 
than those of the professor's ability.— 
North American Review. 


IT is said here by one of the Trustees of 
Amherst College that it is expected to 


have a public inauguration 
of the new President, Pro- 
fessor George Harris, of Andover, in 
October, and the 11th has been named, 
though not definitely fixed. The exercises 
will probably be public, in College Hall. 
The present idea is that John E, Sanford, 
of Taunton, chairman of the committee 
who had the selection of the new Presi- 


Amherst, 
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dent, will make a brief address in open- 
ing, and then that President Harris will 
reply in a speech of half an hour or so. 
The deliverance of the President will be 
looked for with attention, as he may out- 
line the policy which he proposes to pur- 
sue regarding the College. 

It is said that the incoming Freshman 
Class will be a little smaller than recent 
classes. Under the administration of 
President Gates there had been a slight 
decline, and the uncertainty regarding a 
new administration is thought to be the 
reason for the continuance of it. 


Mount HOLyYoKE COLLEGE is entering 
upon another year with fairer prospects 
than ever before. Two 
new buildings have been 
added to the already fine 
equipment, a residence hall and a gymna- 
sium. The latter building represents all 
that is latest in gymnasium architecture. 
The faculty has been materially strength- 
ened to meet the demands of the increased 
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number of students and the best college 
work, The new appointments are as fol- 
lows: Helen M. Searles, Ph.D., Latin and 
Comparative Philology ; Eleanor Drak, 
Ph.D., Mathematics, both of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Louise D. Wallace, B.S , 


recently instructor in Smith College, 
Zodlogy; Isabella Graves, Ph.D., of the 
University of Pennsylvania, English Liter- 
ature; Alice M. Holmes, B.S., B.T., 
Biblical Department; Anna S. Thacher, 
B.L., French; Eleanor Parry, M.D., in- 
structor in Physiology and resident physi- 
cian. The following have been appointed 
as assistants: E. K. Robinson, B.A., 
Mathematics; Susan B. Liter, B.S., 
Physics; Olive Hoyt, B.S., Chemistry. 
A Department of Pedagogy has been 
established with theoretical and practical 
courses for Juniors and Seniors. Opportu- 
nity for practice teaching is furnished by 
the public schools of Holyoke. Mr. W.S. 
Hammond, lately a member of the Faculty 
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of Music of Smith College, will have charge 
of the Music Department. 

The many friends of Mount Holyoke 
have every reason to be satisfied with her 
progress. 


For the satisfaction of an inquirer the 
authorities of Cornell University have just 
calculated ‘‘ the length of time 
necessary for a man to take 
all the courses offered’’ at the university. 
It was found by count that about 548 
courses are annually offered. On a fair 
average a good student will complete five 
courses in one year. It would therefore 
be possible for him in one hundred and 
ten years to take all the courses which 
were offered when he wasa freshman. But 
only the elementary courses are repeated 
from yearto year. The more advanced 
courses are varied, as, for instance, a course 
in Shakespere may this year be given 
instead of one in Chaucer as last year. 
Quite half the courses offered each year 
are new. Consequently, each year a stu- 
dent stayed, fifty-five years more of life 
would be demanded to enable him to catch 
up with his opportunities, At the end of 
the one hundred and ten years necessary 
to take all courses offered when he was a 
freshman, he would find it necessary to 
study 6,050 years more to cover the courses 
missed in the meantime, and he would 
probably not care to continue his studies 
beyond that —Zvening Post. 


Cornell. 


DurinGc the summer a number of 
changes have taken place in the teaching 
. force of the Department of 
Lehigh. Classics at Lehigh Univer- 
sity. Dr. Hyde has resigned the Chair of 
Latin to become Dean of Ursinus College, 
while Professor Robinson will vacate the 
Chair of Greek to became head of the De- 
partment of Latin at the Lawrenceville 
School. 
These vacancies will be filled by Pro- 
fessor Robert W. Blake in Latin and Pro- 
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fessor Charles J. Goodwin in the Depart- 
ment of Greek. Professor Blake is a 
graduate of Princeton University, where he 
won the classical fellowship in 1887. He 
was a teacher of Greek at Princeton for 
several years, until he took the Chair of 
the Latin language and literature at Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College. Professor has 
spent some time in study at the Universi- 
ties of Leipsic and Erlangen, in Germany. 

Professor Goodwin was graduated with 
high honors at Bowdoin College, and was 
awarded a graduate scholarship in Greek 
at Johns Hopkins University, where he re- 
ceived the degree of Ph.D. Later he 
studied in Berlin. 


THE new appointments to the faculty 
of Georgetown University are as follows : 
The Rev. J. B. Becker, 
S. J., Minister ; the Rev. 
J. P. Fagan, S.J., Vice-President and Pre- 
fect of Studies; the Rev. T. J. Cryan, 


Georgetown, 


C. J., Prefect of Discipline; the Rev. E. 
I, Dewitt, S. J., Professor of Metaphysics 


in Graduate School; the Rev. R. I. Ho- 
laind, S.J., Professor of Ethics in Graduate 
School; the Rev. J. M. Prendergast, S.J., 
Professor of German Literature in Gradu- 
ate School; Rev. T. J. Shealy, S. J., 
Professor of Junior Class; the Rev. E. 
Burke, Professor of Oriental Languages in 
Graduate School; the Rev. William M. 
McDonough, S. J., Professor of Freshman 
Class; the Rev. E. McTammany, S. J., 
Treasurer. 

The new instructors are: C. W. Lyons, 
S.J., R. A. Flemming, S.J., J. W. Swee- 
N80; [Ss .c).s( a5 Ramel, S.J, $C. 
Geale, S. J., J. J. Carlin, S. J. 

The new porches which are being added 
to the main college building are nearing 
completion, and will add greatly to the 
appearance of the College. 

During the summer vacation the Dahl- 
gren Chapel of the Sacred Heart has been 
undergoing interior decoration. The de- 
signs are rich and effective. 
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The following changes of appointment 
of Brooklyn men belonging to the Society 
of Jesus have been made: T. F. Graham, 
S. J., and John Corbett, S. J., have been 
transferred from Georgetown to Wood- 
stock College, Maryland, and to Fordham 
College, New York, respectively. J. C. 
Geale, S. J., and Edward T. Farrell, S.J., 
have been added to the faculty of George- 
town. Henry J. Lyons, S. J., remains at 
Georgetown College. 


GROUND has been broken for the new 
$50,000 Hall of Natural History at Trinity 
College. The building will 
occupy a site on the southern 
portion of the campus, in line with the 
Hall of Science. It will have a frontage 
to the north of 122 feet and a width of 72 
feet, and will be three stories high above 
an ample basement. The materials used 
in construction will be common brick, 
moulded brick, and sandstone for finish. 

The museum occupies three floors, the 
two upper ones having a area each of over 
4650 square feet, the first floor being con- 
nected with the second by an iron stair- 
case, and a large floor-well forming a fea- 
ture in the construction of the second floor. 
The museum has a fine southern exposure 
throughout, and is adequately lighted. 
From the entrance hall on the right a door 
leads to the biological laboratory. 

A professor’s study, with connecting pri- 
vate laboratery and outside entrance, is 
planned adjoining the laboratories. The 
first floor further provides a large lecture- 
room, well lighted, a library, and room for 
working collections. The second floor 
contains the botanical Jaboratory and pri- 
vate laboratories, as well as laboratories 
for advanceed work and library, the 
museum occupying a large proportion of 
the floor on this story. The third floor is 
devoted to the Department of Zodlogy, a 
preparation room, and studies for post- 
graduate course, and an area similar to 
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that on the second floor is devoted to the 
museum. 

In the basement provision 1s made for 
the Department of Geology and Miner- 
alogy. A receiving-room and an aquarium 
and cold storage room are planned in the 
basement, and also a large unassigned 
room, toilets, fan-room, heating-chamber, 
etc. Steam heat will be introduced from 
an outside plant, and the building through- 
out will be equipped with a thorough 
system of heating and ventilation, and 
with both gas and electric lights. — EZven- 
ing Post. 


On the morning of Commencement day 
the press dispatches announced that Chan- 
Nebraska. cellor MacLean had been 
elected President of the Uni- 

versity of Iowa. This was a surprise to 
the general University public, who had 
not known that members of the Iowa 
Board of Regents had visited Lincoln, and 
waited upon the Chancellor with reference 
to the position. Chancellor MacLean had 
given these gentlemen no encouragement, 
and signified nothing in acknowledging 
the election concerning his final answer. 
After the press of the week’s business was 
dispatched, he spent some days examin- 
ing into the condition and resources of the 
University of Iowa, and came home to 
deliberate and make up his decision. This 
was by no means an easy matter. Ne- 
braska almost as a unit clamored for his 
remaining. In the four years of his ser- 
vice he had made himself, by his indefati- 
gable visits to almost every county and con_ 
siderable school community, well known 
to every citizen of prominence, and had 
especially endeared himself to the school 
men. The whole State looked upon him 
as its educational leader, and the tempta- 
tion was strong to spend his life in the 
public work that he had so excellently or- 
ganized. But the need of similar work in 
the field that was calling him, and the in- 
ner possibilities of an institution of high 
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grade in one of the best states in the Union, 
moved the decision to leave Nebraska. 
The Faculties of the various colleges united 
in a petitionary communication, warmly 
commending his services, and urging him 
to remain in the work with them. 

On the resignation of Chancellor Mac- 
Lean, the position of Acting-Chancellor 
was tendered to Professor L. A. Sherman, 
Dean of the College of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts, but on account of heavy de- 
partment3l and other duties it was de- 
clined. Dean Charles E. Bessey, of the 
Industrial College, was then appointed to 
the office. 

Clark F. Ansley, Professor of Engtish 
Language, resigned his chair at the July 
meeting of the Board; it being his pur- 
pose to engage in the practice of law. The 
control of this side of the English work 
was assigned to the Professor of English 
Literature, and the department of English 
Language was abolished. G. W. A. 
Luckey, Professor of Pedagogy, has re- 
ceived a year’s leave of absence. Dr. 
Samuel Avery, Adjunct Professor of Che- 
mistry, has resigned to take charge of the 
same subject in the University of Idaho. 


AT a recent meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the Columbian University, 
Washington, D. C., anor- 
dinance was adopted look- 
ing to the establishment and maintenance 
of the School of Comparative Jurispru- 
dence and Diplomacy upon a broad basis, 
and to securing for students the best pos- 
sible education in international law, di- 
plomacy, finance, political science, and 
upon social and economic questions, to 
the end that they may become counsel 
and advisers upon questions of interna- 
tional law and fitted for the public service 
of the United States. To secure these 
ends it was censidered desirable to have 
the codperation in the conduct of the 
School of men of learninz, high official 
position and experience. It was therefore 
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ordained that there should be created a 
Board of Visitors, consisting of nine mem- 
bers, to visit, inspect and make an annual 
report upon the conduct and work of the 
School, and from time to time to recom- 
mend to the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versity, such increase in the scope of the 
work, and changes or improvement in the 
methods and subjects of study to be pur- 
sued, and additions to the facilities which 
in the estimation of the Board of Visitors, 
may be necessary or desirable for the 
greater development and efficiency of the 
School. The Board are also to examine 
the investments and application of all 
special contributions and trust funds given 
to the Board of Trustees for the benefit 
and maintenance of the School. 

The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the Secretary of 
State and the Secretary of the Treasury 
are to be ex-officio members of the Board 
of Visitors, and the remaining six mem- 
bers are to be elected by the Board of Trus- 
tees upon the nomination of the Faculty. 

The Board of Visitors are to make an 
annual report upon the School. 

Mr. John Hay, Secretary of State and 
Mr. Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of ‘the 
Treasury, have already signified their will- 
ingness to serve upon this Board, and the 
other members will be chosen in Oc- 
tober. 

Charles W. Needham, the Dean of the 
School, has been spending the summer 
with his family in Europe. He expects to 
secure the services of some of the promi- 
nent lawyers of England and France to 
give special series of lectures on the Juris- 
prudence of their own countries. 

Professor David J. Brewer of the Su- 
preme Court is also in Paris engaged upon 
the Venezuelan Arbitration Board. In 
his lectures on International Law before 
the School, Justice Brewer has strongly 
advocated the plan of a Permanent Board 
of Arbitration, such as has recently been 
adopted by the Peace Congress at the 
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Hague, and he feels gratified that his plan 
has been adopted in some form. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY has granted fewer 
leaves of absence than in five years past. 
With but few other changes, 
the corps of instruction remains 
unusually stable. Two members of our 
faculty go to Stanford, where they have 
spent the past year on leave. Mr. J. F. 
Newsom, Assistant Professor of Geology, 
accepts an appointment as Associate Pro- 
fessor of Mining and Metallurgy. Dr. 
Frank A. Fetter, Professor of Economics 
and Social Science, takes a similar posi- 
tion there. His successor here is Dr. U. 
G. Weatherly, hitherto Associate Professor 
of Modern European History. Professor 
Weatherly took his doctor’s degree at 
Cornell in 1894, after a year spent abroad 
as President White’s Traveling Fellow in 
Modern History, and has been connected 
with Indiana University since 1895. This 
summer he has been at work in European 
libraries, but he will return to do graduate 
work at Columbia this year. During his 
absence, the department will, as during 
the past year, bein charge of Dr. E. L. 
Bogart. Mr. W. A. Rawles, who has 
been absent on leave at Columbia for one 
year, returns as Assistant Professor of His- 
tory. Mr. John M. Clapp, an Amherst 
graduate of 1890, since then in charge of 
the department of oratory in Illinois Col- 
lege, has been called here as Assistant 
Professor of English; his work will be 
very largely in the line of public speaking, 
in which he has scored many successes 
and in which Indiana University has of 
late years not shone. Associate Professor 
E. E. Griffith, of the Department of Eng- 
lish, will spend the year in the west on ac- 
count of his health. Assistant Professor 
J. H. Howard, of the Department of Latin, 
returns to his post after a year’s leave at 
Stanford. Mr, F, J. Fairbank, Tutor in 
Latin, and Mr, Harry Scott, teacher of 
Latin in the Jacksonville (Ill.) High 
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School, will exchange places for the ensu- 
ing year. Dr, J. B. Faught, Instructor in 
Mathematics, returns from a year’s leave 
at Pennsylvania, where he recently took 
his degree, and Instructor U. S. Hanna, 
of the same department, goes to Pennsyl- 
vania on a year's leave. Mr. Roy H. 
Perring, Instructor in German, has gone 
to Leipsic to study; his place will be sup- 
plied by Mr. Philipp Seiberth, Tutor in 
German, who has been doing graduate 
work here for two years past. Mr. L. M. 
Hiatt, of the Schubert Quartette, is the new 
Director of Music, vice Mr. C. Norman 
Hassler, resigned. 

The attendance last year was the largest 
in the history of the institution; every 
county in the state was represented. This, 
in view of the concerted attack on the state 
schools, begun three years ago, is at least 
hopeful. This ‘‘irrepressible conflict’’ in 
the educational life of our western states 
was, so far as Indiana is concerned, fought 
out in the last legislature. Such at any 
rate is the belief of careful observers. 


By a vote of the corporation of Harvard 
University last spring a definite system 
was established in regard to 
retiring allowances for teach- 
ers in the University who are sixty years of 
age or over, and who have served the 
University in the capacity of ‘‘ assistant 
professor and higher appointments for 
twenty years.’’ Previous to this time, in 
a few ceses and by a special vote of the 
Corporation, retiring allowance has been 
granted. But now itisa fixed system to 
make it possible for every teacher in 
Harvard University to retire on an allow- 
ance after a suitably long period of ser- 
vice. The amount allowed is not less 
than twenty-sixtieths of the salary drawn 
during the last year of activity, with an 
addition of one sixtieth for each year of 
service up to forty sixtieths. That is to 
say, one who has taught in the University 
for thirty years, after he has attained the 
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rank of assistant professor, may retire at 
the end of thirty years on one-half his 
salary. The Corporation retains the right 
to make special provision for men called 
to the University late in life, and to en- 
force the resignation on the retiring allow- 
ance when it deems such to be in the best 
interests of the University. This seems a 
kindly, grateful and just way, both from 
the standpoint of the University and the 
man, of dealing with men ‘‘ who cling to 
their livelihood after their teaching has be- 
come perfunctory.’’ 

Now that the long discussion of five 
years in regard to the revision of the ad- 
mission requirements to the College is 
over and that question has been settled in 
favor of the new system, it is the Medical 
School which is agitating most thorough- 
going reforms in regard to its method of 
instruction. Both faculty and students in 
the Medical School are concerned in the 
new scheme. The students last spring 
sent a committee from their body to visit 
the other leading eastern medical schools 
and study the methods of instruction in 
them. The student body has in mind 
more practice in the laboratory and in 
clinics than the Medical School now 
affords. The Medical Faculty on its side 
has a committee which has conferred 
with the student committee. Not only is 
the practical side of Human medicine to 
receive a great stimulus at Harvard, but 
the establishment of the new school of com- 
parative medicines shows that increased 
attention is to be given to the medical 
study of other animals. The Corporation 
has already voted some funds for the sup- 
port of the new school, and has created 
at least one new chair for its advancement. 

The new Randall Dining Hall will be 
open to the former Foxcroft Club with the 
opening of the University. The new 
house for promotion of religious intercourse 
among students as well as general Uni- 
versity fellowship—the Philips Brooks 
House—has already been handed over to 
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the University by the builders. The high 
price of building materials has postponed 
the construction of the contemplated build. 
ing to be erected on Oxford street and to 
be occupied by the Engineering Depart- 
ment of the Lawrence Scientific School. 


Dr. ADOLPH RAMBEAU, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages in the Johns 
Hopkins University 
since 1894, left Bal- 
timore Sept. 18th for Boston, where he 
has been appointed Professor of Romance 
Languages and Literature in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Drs. C. 
Carroll Warden and George C. Keidel are 
associates in Romance Languages, and 
Dr. Rambeau’s successor may be selected 
from them. 

The resignations of the members of the 
physical department, which take effect be- 
fore the trustees’ meeting are those ef Dr. 
Louis Duncan, Associate Professor of Elec- 
tricity, and Dr. Charles Lane Poor, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Astronomy. Others in 
the physical department who will retire 
this year are Dr. W. J. A. Bliss, Associate 
in Physics; Messrs. Hermann S. Hering, 
M.E., Associate in Electrical Engineering ; 
Herbert G. Geer, M.E., Associate in Me- 
chanical Engineering, and Dr. C. W. 
Waidner, Assistant in Physics. 

William M. Mackdermott, the new In- 
structor in Athletics, began his office on 
Friday last. His position is a new one, 
and was created last spring by the Board 
of Trustees at the urgent request of the 
students for some man who might give 
direction to their athletic efforts, superin- 
tending general business affairs as well as 
the actual practice. 

The plans for a Johns Hopkins Club, 
which were fully outlined in the Evening 
Fost at the time they were proposed, have 
had the most gratifying reception. Nearly 
every alumnus resident in the city and 
nearly all the graduate students in the 
University have enrolled themselves in the 
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membership list and the committee in 
charge of arrangements expects to have 
quarters ready for the club by the middle 
of October. 

Since the University closed in June, a 
large number of Johns Hopkins men have 
been appointed to important teaching po- 
sitions in other schools. On the list ex- 
clusive of those mentioned during the 
early summer are: John William Basore 
of Broadway, Va., Fellow in Latin, Johns 
Hopkins University, ’98, and Ph.D., ’99, 
to be Professor of Latin in Hampden Sid- 
ney College; Charles Albert Savage of 
Baltimore, A.B., Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, 95, and Ph.D., ’g99, to be Instructor 
in Latin in the University of Minnesota ; 
William Alexander Eckels of Carlisle, Pa., 
Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University, ’98, te 
be Professor of Latin and Greek in Miami 
University ; Waverly Bayard Daniel, Ph. 
D., Johns Hopkins University, ’99, to be 
Assistant Professor of Latin in Wake Forest 
College; James Curry Winston, Ph.D., 
Johns Hopkins University, ’99, to be Ad- 
junct Professor of Science in Hampden 
Sidney College; Leonidas Chalmers Glenn, 
Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University, ’99, te 
be Professor of Geology in the South Caro- 
lina College ; Frederick Albert Saunders, 
Fellow, Johns Hopkins University, ’98, 
and Ph.D., ’99, to be Instructor in Physics 
in Haverford Coliege; William Kurrel- 
meyer, A.B., Johns Hopkins University, 
96, Fellow, '98, and Ph.D., ’98, to be 
Professor of Modern Languages in Frank 
lin and Marshali College.—WV. Y. Ewen- 
ing Post. 


QUITE a number of changes have been 
made in the Faculty for the coming year. 
Frank R. Lillie has been 
elected Professor of Biology. 
Mr. Lillie graduated from Toronto in 1891 
and took his Doctor’s Degree at the Uni. 
versity of Chicago in 1894. He was Fel- 
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low in Zoology both at Clark University 
and at Chicago and for the last five years 
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has been Instructor in Zoology at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He has also been 
Instructor in Embryology at the Marine 
Laboratory at Wood’s Hall. 

A generous sum has been promised for 
a new Biological Laboratory, which it is 
hoped will be ready for use next year. 

Rev. Wm. Bancroft Hill (A.B., Har- 
vard, '79), of Poughkeepsie, will be the 
Instructor in Bible. Two new courses in 
the study of the Bible have been offered 
as regular College electives for the com- 
mg year, and are quite independent of 
the usual courses of lectures on the Bible 
delivered before the College on Sunday 
evenings. 

The new Instructors in the English De- 
partment are Elizabeth K. Adams, A.B., 
Vassar, ’93, and Florence Keys, A.B., 
Toronto. Miss Keys has held Fellow- 
ships in Greek and English at Bryn Mawr, 
and has also studied at Oxford and Ber- 
lin ; Miss Adams has been teaching since 
graduation at Kemper Hall. 

The new Instructors in Greek are May 
Louize Nichols, A.B., Smith, '88, and 
Elizabeth H. Palmer, A.B., Wellesley, ’87. 
Miss Nichols has studied at Radcliffe and 
for the last two years has been a Fellow of 
the American School at Athens,. holding 
the Agnes Hoppin Fellowship in 1898-9. 
Miss Palmer has been studying at Yale 
University for the past two years 

Charlotte M. Reinecke is the new In- 
structor in German and is a graduate of 
the Royal Seminary for Teachers in Ber- 
lin. She has studied in Paris and at 
Radcliffe. 

Winifred J. Robinson, B.S., University 
of Michigan, ’99, will be Instructor in 
Biology. She is a graduate of the Michi- 
gan State Normal College and has taught 
in and been Principal of public schools in 
Michigan. 

Helen M. Slade, A.B., Vassar, ’94, will 
be Instructor in Mathematics. 

Caroline E. Furness, A.B., Vassar, ’91, 
after a year’s absence, returns to her posi- 
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tion of Assistant in the Observatory. Miss 
Furness took her Doctor’s degree at Co- 
lumbia last June. 

In the Department of Chemistry, Lilly 
G. Kollock, A.B., Woman’s College, Balti- 
more, ’95, Ph.D., N. of P., ’99, comes as 
Assistant, and Julia F, Wicker, A.B., 
Vassar, 99 as Assistant in the Laboratory. 

Ella McCaleb, A.B., Vassar, ’78, who 
has been the Secretary of the College since 
1885, has been made a member of the 
Faculty with the rank of Associate Profes- 
sor, and Lucy A. Fitch, A.B., Wassar, 
*94, has been appointed Assistant Secre- 
tary. 

Emilie G. Stevenson, a graduate of Dr. 
Sargent’s School in Cambridge and lately 
the Director of the Gymnasium at Rock- 
ford College comes as Assistant in the 
Gymnasium, 


THE three months of summer quiet have 
known no other interruption than the 
holding of the so called 
summer school during 
the first four weeks of 
August. The summer school of the Uni- 
versity proper, which coalesces with sev- 
eral county institutes to form a large and 
vigorous training school for teachers, at- 
tained this year, in spite of provisions for 
the stricter limitation of the work to those 
who were teachers in fact or intention, a 
number not much short of four hundred 
students ; the total or conjoint attendance 
was about one thousand. The classes in 
the University section are commonly 
taught by members of the faculty, and the 
course is diversified with conferences and 
lectures, among which a series of talks by 
Dr. Burton on modern English writers, was 
especially meritorious and popular. 

The reassembling of the faculty and 
students on September 12th, ushered in a 
year of exceptional promise. The Fresh- 
man’s class is the largest yet received, and 
the total number of students, which has 
hitherto scarcely exceeded 2900, is ex- 
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pected to reach or pass 3000. New build- 
ings and enlarged facilities have been pro- 
vided for to meet the growing pressure of 
the constantly enlarging membership. 

A change of requirements in the English 
curriculum marks another step in the sub- 
stitution of elective for compulsory studies, 
and indicates the growth of a reaction 
against the feeling which accentuates and 
exalts Old English. Some years ago Old 
English was the core of the work in 
English literature ; philology was in the 
ascendant, and appreciative criticism had 
little place. The material out of which the 
young Minnesotans are fashioned, how- 
ever, is hardly Zorous to Old English, and 
certain very obvious and very serious de- 
fects in their knowledge of the modern 
language, suggested the fitness of remov- 
ing Old English from the list of Freshman 
requisitions and granting to the students 
concerned the option of rhetorical training. 
The acceptance of this measure involves 
the transfer of not a few students from 
the Department of Literature to that of 
Rhetoric. 

The departure of Dr. Wells and the ar- 
rival of Dr. White have occasioned a few 
changes in the department of history. 
New graduate work in the English Consti- 
tution and other lines is introduced, and 
the head of the department, Dr. W. L. 
West, devotes himself entirely to Amer- 
ican history. 

The second annual report of Dr. L. J. 
Cooke, the director of the gymnasium, is 
full of careful statistics which show a 
gratifying advance in a form of work in 
which, up to a very recent date, the Uni- 
versity had been greatly, in fact totally, 
deficient. Gymnasium work is now re- 
quired of freshmen in the second and third 
terms; six hundred students avail them- 
selves of its benefits; and seventy-six per 
cent. of these report that the exercise has 
improved their health. Dr. Cooke is ex- 
pected to take charge of all outdoor and 
indoor sports at the University this year, 
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and will act as trainer of the football team. 

It has been decided by the faculty that 
the University shall take a public part in 
the reception of the thirteenth Minnesota, 
recently arrived in San Francisco, and ex- 
pected shortly in the state. The deaths 


of four of her sons and the loyal service of 
others have given the University a peculiar 
title to participate in the memories and 
rejoicings which will honor that occasion. 


THE scope of the University’s work was 
this year extended by the establisment of 
a Summer Session, held dur- 
eee ing the months of July and 
August. Hitherto, the summer courses 
have been conducted by volunteers from 
the faculty and from the corps of instruc- 
tors and assistants. This system is now 
displaced, and, hereafter, all professors 
and instructors employed during the Sum. 
mer Session will be regularly appointed 
and paid by the University. A survey of 
the summer schedule shows that a larger 
proportion of courses than usual have been 
given by the full professors. 

The total registration in the Summer 
Session was 423; 254 being women, 169 
men students. Of this number 60 be- 
longed to the regular University classes ; 
25 were Cornell graduates, and 130 were 
graduates of other institutions. The total 
number of teachers in attendance was 344. 

The great attraction proved to be the 
course in Nature Study, which was open 
to New York State teachers without tuition 
fees. This was made possible by appro- 
priations from a State fund provided for 
the extension of agricultural knowledge. 
Arrangements had been made for too stu- 
dents in this course, but more than twice 
that number applied for admittance and 
120 were finally allowed to register. 

All indications for the coming year 
point to a large registration. The demand 
for the University Register of 1898-99 has 
been so great that the supply is exhausted, 
and the Registrar has been compelled to 
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request all those who no longer need their 
copies to return them to his office. 

The most important event of the open- 
ing year will be the return of President 
Schurman, who has been absent since last 
winter upon the Phillipine Commission. 
He has lately accepted an appointment 
upon the New York State delegation to 
the Trust Conference at Chicago, but it is 
expected that he will resume his duties 
here early in the fall term. 

The loss of Professor Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, who had become President of 
the University of California, is a matter 
of much regret to his colleagues and to 
all students who have ever come in con- 
tact with him. Professor Wheeler come 
to Cornell in 1887 as Professor of Com- 
parative Philology; in 1888 he was 
also made Professor of Greek, and for 
several years past he has been at the head 
of the Greek Department. Although dis 
tinguished as a scholar, he has still found 
time to show his ability in many fields of 
activity. He has been an ardent promoter 
of all college interests, especially of ath. 
letics, but has also taken an active part in 
municipal affairs. Perhaps the best -in- 
dication of his popularity with all classes 
was his election as foreman of one of the 
town fire companies, which is largely com- 
posed of young Irishmen. 

Several changes in the faculty have 
been announced: Dr. G. P. Bristol has 
been made head of the Greek Department, 
and Dr. G. P. Chase comes from the Law- 
renceville School as Professor of Compara- 
tive Philology; in the Sage School of 
Philosophy Dr. E. B. McGilvary, of the 
University of California, succeeds Dr. 
Seth in the Chair of Ethics, -while Pro- 
fessor A. Fairbanks takes the work of 
Dr. W. A. Hammond, who is spending 
his sabbatical year in Europe; in Eco- 
nomics, Professor H. H. Powers, of Le: 
land Stanford, has charge of the courses 
of Dr. W. F. Willcox, whose sabbatical 
year is to be spent in work in the United 
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States Census Bureau; Professor Gilford, 
of Princeton, has been appointed Assist- 
ant Professor of Forestry; Dr. J. Ewing, 
of the Roosevelt Hospital, has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Pathology in the 
Medical College, and Dr. F. Kingsbury, 
Instructor in Histology and Embryology, 
has been advanced to Assistant Professor. 
Professor L. M. Dennis and Assistant Pro- 
fessor Wm. Strunk who have been spend- 
ing the past year in European study, have 
returned and will conduct their regular 
courses this year. 

The first year’s work in Cornell’s hy- 
draulic Laboratory has been marked by 
the completion of an important investiga- 
tion for the United States Deep Waterway 
Commission of the flow of water over 
dams of various contours. The resulting 
information, it is said, enabled the Com- 
mission to reduce their estimate for a ship 
canal from the Lakes to the Atlantic by 
$10,000 000 in a single item, the feeder on 
the Rome summit. 


YALE UNIVERSITY will begin its 199th 
year in a few days. 


Aside from the new era which 
President Hadley has inaugurated, 
the college starts the coming year to pre- 
pare for its gala celebration in 1901, when 
the bi-centennial will be observed. The 
preparation for the formal exercises of that 
celebration will, of course, not require 
many months. But the scheme of ex-Pre- 
sident Timothy Dwight for raising $3, 000,- 
ooo for the erection of new buildings to be 
completed by the time of the bi centennial 
is being pushed, and in a few months 
ground will be broken for a series of new 
buildings at Yale which will represent an 
increase of the wealth of the University by 
about one third. The bi-centennial com- 
mittee will submit a report in a few weeks. 
The exact amount of money raised for 
the bi-centennial is not yet known, but 
itis believed that the sum is over a mil- 


Yale. 


lion, exclusive of provisional pledges. 
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The incoming class, in at least the aca- 
demic and scientific departments, will be 
smaller than usual. In the law and medi- 
cal departments the registration is brisk, 
and there will probably be a slight gain 
over all previous attendance records, al- 
though the exact numbers cannot be 
secured yet, as the fall term does not open 
till October in these departments. The 
figures for the Academic and Scientific 


Departments follow : Pre- 
Finals. limizaries. 

September, 1898........... 596 523 

September, 1899............ 542 505 


It is expected that perhaps twenty more 
app icants will try for admission this fall 
at the September examinations, bringing 
the total number of members of the enter- 
ing classes up to about 555. 

A public meeting was held in the Acten 
Library August 18th to consider the feasi- 
bility of erecting some memorial upon the 
site of the first building of the Collegiate 
School which afterwards became Yale Col- 
lege. The act chartering the institution 
was passed in the autumn of 1701. The 
school itself was organized later in the 
same year. In 1702 Nathaniel Lynde 
offered a house and lot for the use of the 
college so long as it should remain in Say- 
brook, and the first fifteen commencements 
were held here. Of the fifty six graduates 
at these commencements, ten belonged to 
Saybrook families, and many of their de- 
scendants have been prominent in the life 
of the town. 

The site of this building is approximate- 
ly, if not exactly known, a very trust- 
worthy tradition locating it double the 
width of the building from the west line of 
the old cemetery at the point. Early maps 
of the settlement at the Point confirm the 
tradition. 

Considerable interest was manifested at 
the meeting and it was the unanimous 
opinion of those present that something 
should be done to mark a spot of such his- 
torical importance, and that this memorial 
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should be dedicated, if possible, in con- 
junction with the bi-centennial celebration 
of Yale in the autumn of 1901. Professor 
Samuel Hart was appointed chairman of a 
committee to take the matter into further 
consideration.— [Old Saybrook (Conn.) 
Correspondence Hartford Courant. ] 

The last thirty years have shown great 
results brought about by the right men 
placed at the heads of departments and 
universities. Harvard selected a compara- 
tively young man as President, and Eliot 
has not only shown himself the great edu- 
cator of the time, but has brought his Uni- 
versity forward with steady strides, and 
made its influence felt all over the coun- 
try. Then followed Columbia, with Low, 
and the gratifying results are known to 
all. Gilman, of Johns Hopkins, and Mac- 
Cracken, of New York University, both 
illustrate what personal force at the head 
of an institution can do. Yale now takes 
the same step, and it is confidently be- 
lieved that in selecting Hadley she has 
recognized, and fully met the same de- 
mand. One of President Eliot’s early 
steps was the selection of Professor Langs- 
dell as Dean of their Law School, leaving 
in his hands the duty of making the school 
what it should be. The consequence is 
that Harvard's Law Department has 
steadily advanced, On the retirement of 
Langdell, Ames was on the spot ready to 
make an ideal head of this faculty. Presi- 
dent Low, soon after his inauguration, was 
instrumental in the selection of Professor 
Keener as Dean for the Columbia Law 
School, and this selection has eminently 
justified itself.—[From an address by Dean 
Ashley, of the New York University, to the 
American Social Science Association. ] 


THE last session of the State Legislature 
raised the tax for the support of the Uni- 
versity from one-sixth to 
one--fourth of a mill of 
each dollar of assessed 
valuation, thus increasing the annual in- 


University of 
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come by a little over $92,000, The in- 
come from the State, at current rates of 
endowments, now represents an endow- 
ment of about $8,000,000. The income 
from students’ fees is about $185,000. 
The educational value of this income of 
the University is about one-third greater 
than it would be if the Institution were 
located in a large city, because the inex- 
pensiveness of living makes it possible to 
keep the expenses of administration rela- 
tively low. 

Several changes have taken place in 
the personnel of the various departments, 
In the Latin department Professor Joseph 
H. Drake returned in September from his 
sojourn abroad, where he has been pursu- 
ing a line of research in the history of the 
Empire and certain texts relating thereto. 
Mr. James E. Church, who has been act- 
ing Assistant Professor of Latin, has gone 
to Munich for the next year. Dr. Walter 
Dennison goes to Oberlin as Associate 
Professor of Latin, and his place is taken 
by Dr. H. A. Sanders, who was on the 
Dr. John E, Granrud, 


staff in 1893-95. 
who has been instructor in Latin the past 
year, goes to the Latin department of the 
University of Minnesota. 

Several well-deserved promotions have 


been recently made. Among them are 
Dr. B. P. Bourland to be Assistant Pro- 
fessor of French; Mr. E. W. Dow to be 
Assistant Professor of History ; Dr. C. H. 
Cooley to be Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology; Dr. E. H. Mensel to be Assist. 
ant Professor of German; Dr. A. S. 
Worthin to be Assistant Professor of 
Pathology ; Dr. J. O. Reed to be Junior 
Professor of Physics; Dr. A. H. Lloyd to 
be Junior Professor of Psychology; and 
Dr. G. C. Huber to be Junior Professor of 
Surgery. 

The German department has experi- 
enced a most serious loss in the death of 
Professor George A. Hench, who died as 
the result of a fall from a bicycle while rid- 
ing in New Hampshire. He was a sound 
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philologian, a conscientious teacher, and 
as a colleague had the respect and esteem 
of all his associates. In his brief experi- 
ence as head of the German Department, 
after Professor Calvin Thomas left the 
University, he showed also administrative 
capacity of a high order. 

The University hospitals are so crowded 
that it is absolutely necessary to add to 
the existing facilities for the care of patients. 
The city of Ann Arbor has just presented 
the University with a spacious and beauti- 
ful plot near the campus, which will be used 
as a site for a new Homeepathic Hospital. 
Among other new buildings projected is 
a large biological laboratory. 

Professor Martin L. D'Ooge, of the 
Greek Department, has leave of absence 
for next year, and will spend the whole of 
the winter and most of the spring in 
Greece. During his absence his work will 
be taken by Mr. Herbert F. DeCou, 
formerly Instructor in Greek in the Uni- 
versity. Since 1894, Mr. DeCou has been 
connected with the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens, engaged in 
cleaning and identifying the bronzes that 
were found by the Americans in their ex- 
cavations upon the site of the ancient Ar- 
give Heraeum. 

For several years a special effort bas 
been made by members of the law and 
medical faculties to induce students to fin- 
i:h the prescribed literary course before en. 
tering upon their professional studies. To 
this end combined courses have been de- 
vised, by which prospective lawyers or phy- 
sicians are enabled to elect sunjects com- 
mon to the two departments in which they 
pursue work. The whole course of study 
is thus more intelligibly planned, and much 
time is saved. The calender for 1898-99 
show that of the 418 students in the med- 
ical department about 24 per cent. had 
literary degrees; of the 738 law students 
over 15 per cent. had completed a prelim- 
inary literary course. 

The percentage of women in attendance 
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at the University of Michigan shows a 
slight increase, but not large when com- 
pared with the whole number of students. 
During the last academic year, 673 women 
were enrolled, or 22 per cent. of the total 
registration, 453 being registered in the 
literary department. The only depart- 
ment, which has at present no women 
students, is the engineering. Ten women, 
including one full professor, are members 
of the university faculty. 

Just before the close of the college year, 
the announcement was made of the estab- 
lishment of a new literary society, Gamma 
Delta Nu, with nine charter members. 

Three young men, hailing from Porto 
Rico, will pursue work in the University 
this year, two in chemistry and one in law. 

Professor George Hempl has been ap- 
pointed Editorial Critic of the Department 
of Pronunciation and Germanic Etymology 
in the large Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, in course of preparation by the 
Lippincotts. 

At the commencement exercises in June, 


the members of the medical faculty in- 
augurated a commendable plan for the 
purpose of illustrating the work and re- 


sources of the department. This consisted 
in opening the laboratories to the public, 
and in giving semi-popular lectures and 
demonstrations. Clinics were given in 
ophthalmology, surgery, gynzcology, and 
in skin and nervous diseases. 

A very infrequent and difficult surgical 
operation was performed in May at the 
University hospital, in the case of a 
woman suffering from cancerous stomach. 
The operation consisted in cutting away 
the lower, affected half of the stomach, 
and joining the small intestine, which had 
thus been severed, to the upper sound 
portion of the organ. The patient suffered 
no ill effects from the use of the knife, has 
in fact entirely recovered, and is able to 
retain and digest light, nutritious food. 
The operation was performed by Dr. Nan- 
crede, Professor of Surgery. 
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Professor Francis W. Kelsey, who is a 
member of the managing committee of the 
American School of Classical Studies at 
Rome, was recently appeinted professor of 
Latin at the school for the year 1900-1901. 

The diploma school system, by which 
graduates of accredited schools are ad- 
mitted, without examination, to the Uni- 
versity as candidates for a degree, was 
first inaugurated at Michigan in 1870. 
Since that time the system has developed 
and the number of diploma schools in- 
creased to such an extent, that it is no 
longer considered practicable for professors 
to devote the large amount of time they 
have been required to heretefore, in ex- 
amining the approved schools. A uni- 
versity inspector has therefore been ap- 
pointed. Mr. Myron W. Whitney, the 
new appointee, formerly principal of 
schools at Saginaw, Michigan, enters upon 
his duties this fall, and in addition to the 
work of inspecting, will offer courses in the 
pedagogical department. The number of 
schools upon the accredited list in 1897-98 
was Igo. 


THE election, last June, of Professor 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler to the Presidency 
of the University of Cali- 
fornia was undoubtedly 
the wisest and happiest move that the 
Regents could have made. Fortunateiy 
for Professor Wheeler, the Board of Re- 
gents gave him at the same meeting, 
a practical illustration of one way in 
which the usefulness of Presidents in the 
past has been crippled—by the interfer- 
ence of individual Regents with academic 
affairs for purely personal ends. The 
newspaper reports of the meeting showed 
that in spite of the protest of the Head of 
the Department concerned, and of all 
other Heads of Departments, as well as of 
President Kellogg, a subordinate officer of 
instruction had been promoted to an asso- 
ciate professorship, at the instance of one 
of the Regents who, emphasizing his kin- 
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ship with the instructor as a reason for h‘s 
interest, had solicited the promotion as a 
favor to himself. 

Of this occurrence Professor Wheeler 
learned in time to assume an attitude 
which it is to be hoped he will be able to 
maintain. ‘‘In a letter to the Regents he 
set forth in plain terms the powers which 
he desired as President, and without which, 
he allowed the Regents to understand, it 
would be hardly worth his while to go to 
Berkeley. It was a strong letter from a 
strong man who knows what he wants, 
and who has no hesitation in stating his 
position. 

Dr. Wheeler insisted on three main 
points. First, that all communications 
between the faculty and the Regents must 
be through the President ; second, that the 
President alone shall have the initiative 
power to make changes in the personnel 
and salaries of the faculty; third, that 
when a matter of administration suggested 
by the President shall have been indorsed 
by a majority of the Regents, the minority 
of the board shall also give the President 
loyal support in carrying out the plans 
adopted, Dr. Wheeler referred incident- 
ally to the recent case in which an instruc- 
tor had been promoted despite the opposi- 
tion of his immediate superior. It was 
intimated that such action was subver- 
sive of good discipline and of that har- 
mony which should be maintained in the 
faculty.’’—(San Francisco Examiner, July 
2d.) 

After some indignant remonstrance on 
the part of the instructor's relative in the 
Board of Regents, and a few weeks’ de- 
lay, it was decided to adopt the principles 
enunciated in Mr. Wheeler's letter as the 
policy of the Board. Such, to be sure, 
had been the nominal policy of the Board 
in accordance with one of its own regula- 
tions, since 1892; but it is just as well for 
President Wheeler that the profession 
should be made public and emphatic. 
President Wheeler brings to his new posi- 
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tion scholarship, long experience as a 
Professor, repute as administrative officer, 
personal charm and dignity, and the good- 
will of students and colleagues, former and 
to come. The step that he has already 
taken in the assertion of academic inde- 
pendence and presidential prerogative has 
carried him far in the esteem of the 
Faculty and the Alumni of the University 
of California, and of those meinbers of the 
governing body who have consistently 
sought the welfare of the institution. 

In‘erest at present centers in the Phebe 
Hearst Architectural Competition. At the 
first concours in Antwerp, about a year 
ago, over one hundred plans were sub- 
mitted by architects from all over the 
world, for the new buildings of the univer- 
sity. From these the jury of award se- 
lected eleven. The successful architects 
were given free conveyance to California 
for the purpose of examining the-site of the 
University and perfecting their designs. 
Last week the architect judges, M. Pascal, 
of Paris, M. Wallot, of Dresden, Mr. 
Belcher, of London and Mr. Cooke, of 
New York, assisted by Regent Reinstein, 
representing the University of California, 
met in San Francisco, examined the final 
plans and awarded the first prize of $10,- 
ooo to Monsieur E. Bénard, of Paris. 
The second prize fell to Messrs. Howells, 
Stokes and Hornbostel, of New York. 
The grandeur of Bénard’s plans is beyond 
exaggeration. The dignity, classic grace, 
and adaptation of the proposed buildings 
to the site, at once suggests the familiar 
‘* restorations ’’ of the Acropolis at Athens. 
If ever completed, the new home of the 
University will be altogether the most 
wonderful architectural display in the 
world. If never completed, the ideal will 
not have been vain. 

The American architects took as their 
central feature the dormitories or the li- 
brary. M. Bénard has chosen for his cen- 
tral idea the provision for the physical de- 
velopment of the student. Whether his 
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judgment is sound rests with future gener- 
ations to decide. His gymnasium is alto- 
gether his most magnificent feature. ‘‘It 
is splendid as a Roman temple, long and 
sweeping, with a collonade of Ionic pillars, 
to be carried out in nothing less than mar- 
ble. Flights of steps treated ornamentally 
lead up to this building. In front of the 
gymnasium and on the two ends rise the 
tiers of seats of the tribunes, before which 
the races shall be run here and feats of 
strength performed. The interior of this 
building, shown in another plan, is not 
less beautiful than the exterior. There is 
a central court with a loft dome, frescoes 
and marbles. On either side stretch the 
special gymnasia, one for women and one 
for men, Near by, and convenient for 
tired and hungry students, are the dormi- 
tories and dining rooms. Three streets 
lead directly to the tribunes and the gym- 
nasium, and any crowd can be readily 
and quickly handled. 

‘¢ The Gymnasia and Tribunes are to the 
south of the main group of buildings at a 
place where the level ground lends itself 
to athletic sports. Beginning at the lewer 
end of the grounds, nearest the railway 
station, where the botanical gardens now 
are, the buildings easiest of approach are 
tho->e in which the public is most directly 
interested. First comes Fine Arts square, 
a noble, open space, with the Academy of 
Music at one side and the larger auditorium 
at the other. Next is the University Mu- 
seum, then the School of Fine Arts and the 
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smaller auditorium. As the grounds 
widen more buildings stand in line, the 
next tier containing the Civil Engineering 
building, the Library, the Administration 
building and the College of Mines. Next 
are the Agricultural Experiment Gardens 
and a great building devoted in different 
wings to ancient and modern languages, 
jurisprudence, pedagogy and philosophy, 
history and political economy. Wherever 
there is space dormitories are placed, so 
that students may live near the colleges in 
which they are most engaged, a conveni- 
ence rot thought of in other plans. The 
military department has a building of its 
own, and there are homes for chemistry, 
mechanical engineering and physics. The 
infirmary is a detached building on the 
higher ground, and at the other side of the 
grounds a round pavilion is marked off for 
asummer restaurant. Where the slope of 
the hill becomes steep the Natural His- 
tory buildings stand, and above all are 
the observa‘ories, their white and rounded 
domes looking down on the scene of all 
this beauty.’’ 

It is understood that Mrs, Hearst will at 
once proceed to the erection of the new 
College of Mining, and that she intends 
during her lifetime to see the plans well 
on their way toward realization, The 
Legislature has already voted a handsome 
income to be devoted annually for the 
next ten years to building purposes. It is 
expected that the pride and generosity of 
Californians will do the rest. 





A. C. McCiurG & Co., Chicago, an- 
nounce a new volume by Mrs. Latimer, 
Judea, from Cyrus to Titus. 


* Publishers are requested to note that «ll lit- 
era‘ry announce eats should be in the editor's 
hands noi Jater than the 16:h of the month, The 
subscription list of Book REVIEWS is one of 10,- 
ooo names. _ It circulates chiefly among the 
educational and professional classes and mem- 
bers of the book trade. 


Notes and Announcements.* 









Miss LILLIAN WuitTinc's Kate Field: 
a Record is on the point of being issued 
by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


James T. WHITE & Co. announce Our 
Three Admirals: Farragut, Porter and 
Dewey, by James E, Homans. 


PROFESSOR STANLEY LANE POOLE'S new 
book A Life of Babas, the first Moghul 
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Emperor of India, is coming out this 
month. 


A new and cheaper edition of Justin 
McCarthy’s Life of William Ewart Glad- 
stone will be published this month by The 
Macmillan Company. 


Henry Hott & Co. will soon publish 
The Life of Dean Liddell, by Henry L. 
Thrompson, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford, 
with illustrations, some after the Dean’s 
own drawings. 


Victor HuGo’s Memoirs, translated by 
John W. Harding, will be published in 
this country by G. W. Dillingham Co., 
who also announce Zhe Funny side of 
Politics, by George S. Hilton. 


Messrs. WILEY & Sons, New York, 
announce a work entitled Statistical 
Methods with special references to Biolog 
teal Variation, by Dr. C. B. Davenport, 
of Harvard University. 


A NEw novel of New York life, by 
Eleanor Stuart, is to be published by D. 
Appleton and Company. The title is 
Averages, and the story is said to be one 
of exceptional brilliancy and force. 


The Circle of a Century is the title of a 
new novel by Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
about to be issued by the Century Co., 
along with a new edition of her Angio- 
maniacs, with illustrations by Dana Gib- 
son. 


A new and cheaper edition of The 
Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
edited, with biographical additions, by 
Frederic G. Kenyon, will be published 
during the month. in one volume by The 
Macmillan Company. 


TEACHERS who have used Fontaine's 
Livre de Lecture et de Conversation will 
be interested to know that the edition of 
1899, just issued by D. C. Heath & Co., 
publishers, Boston, contains.a complete 
vocabulary in English. 


The Publishers’ Trade-List Annual for 
1899 appears in unshrunken proportions 
from the office of the Publisher's Weekly. 
These united catalogues are, as we have 
more than once remarked, of value to the 
ordinary purchaser as well as to the trade. 
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STREET & SMITH’S new list embraces a 
Life of Admiral Dewey, by Wil M. 
Clemens ; Cuba—FPorto Rico and Hawaii 
—Philippines, by A. D. Hail; Zhe Vam- 
pire, and Other Poems, by Rudyard Kip- 
ling ; Zhe Awakening, by Count Tolstoy. 


PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SmITH’sS forth- 
coming work, Zhe United Kingdom, isa 
political history of that kingdom dating 
from the earliest times to the reform bill 
of 1832. It ought to make an interesting 
companion to his book on Zhe United 
States. 


An Introduction to Rhetoric, by Dr. 
William B. Cairns, is one of Messrs. Ginn 
& Co.’s latest publications. 

Mr. Swinburne is about to break a long 
silence with the publication of a new 
drama, entitled Rosamund, which is 
promised for the early autumn. 


R. H. RussEtv’s fall announcements 
include Zhe King’s Lyrics, poems of the 
time of James I, and Charles I., gathered 
together by Fitz Roy Carrington; Avimal 
Jokes, comic drawings, by Mary Baker- 
Baker ; and a portfolio of drawings by the 
German artist, C. W. Allers. 


GEORGE W. Jacoss & Co., Philadelphia, 
announce Zhe British Isles Through am 
Opera-glass by Charles M. Taylor, Jr., 
with 48 full page illustrations; Martial 
Graves of Our Fallen Heroes in Santiago 
de Cuba, by Henry C. McCook, D D.; 
and A Group of Old Authors, by Clyde 
B. Furst. 


THE OPEN CouRT PUBLISHING CO., 
Chicago, will issue next month Solomon 
and Solomonic Literature, by Moncure D. 
Conway ; Science and Faith, or, Man as 
an Animal and Man as a Member of Se- 
ciety, by Dr. Paul Topinard; and Zhe 
Evolution of General Ideas, by Th. Ribot, 
translated by Miss Frances A. Welby. 


Rembrandt is the subject of the latest 
volume in the series of ‘‘ Monographs on 
Artists,’’ written by Professor H. Knack- 
fuss and published by Messrs. Lemcke & 
Buechner. The translation, as in the two 
previous volumes of the series, is by Mr. 
Campbell Dodgson, of the British Museum. 
The illustrations are profuse and carefully 
executed. 
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THE NEw AMSTERDAM Book Co. have 
in press a new edition of Frank Smedley's 
novels, with impressions of Cruikshank 
and Phiz’s illustrations from the original 
plates; Gilbert 4 Beckett's Comic Histories 
of England and Rome, with John Leech’s 
illustrations (a part in color); Admiral 
Beresford’s Life of Nelson, and Nights 
with an Old Gunner, by C. J. Cornish. 


THE late George William Curtis’s Prue 
and J antedates but a year or so William 
Allen Butler’s othing to Wear, and Har- 
per & Bros. have now brought out both in 
handsome style—Mr. Curtis’s fantasy with 
a portrait and three delicate illustrations ; 
Mr. Butler’s whole body of poetry, also 
with a portrait of the author, who still sur- 
vives to note in the dedication his golden- 
wedding anniversity. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., have just ready 
Recollections of an Old Musician, by 
Thomas Ryan, of the Mendelssohn Quin- 
tette Club, Boston, who was personally 
acquainted with almost every musician of 
note among his countrymen and the for- 
eigners who have visited America; and 
A History of Pianoforte and Pianoforte 
Players, translated from the German of 
Oscar Bie; and Bayley’s The House of 
Strange Secrets. 


A SERIES of Popular Studies in Mythol- 
ogy, Romance and Folk Lore is announced 
in London. It will include Celtic and 
Medieval Romance, by Alfred Nutt ; Folk- 
Lore: What is it, and What is the Good 
of zt, by E Sidney Hartland; Zhe Fables 
of A:sop: How They Were Brought To- 
gether, by Joseph Jacobs ; Ossian and the 
Ossianic Literature, by Alfred Nutt, and 
Arthur and His Knights, by Miss J. L, 
Weston. 


A veERyY elaborate manual, entitled 
American Investments Classified, has 
been compiled and published by Mr. 
Curtis G. Harraman, of New York. The 
peculiar feature of it is its lists not only of 
investments, but also of investors, which 
show the ownership of Government, muni- 
cipal, and other bonds held by all sorts of 
financial institutions. The labor of mak- 


ing such a compilation is very great, and 
its value to investors corresponds. 
other volume is to follow. 


An- 
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LITTLE, BRown & Co. publish a useful 
manual entitled Zhe War. Revenue Act of 
1898 Explained, by John M. Gould and 
Edward H. Savary. Besides the text of 
the act, the interpretations and decisions 
which every section has received or oc- 
casioned are given, as well as the decisions 
of the English courts on similar provisions 
of their stamp acts. An appendix con- 
tains a paper on the law in its relations to 
conveyancing, prepared by the Abstract 
Club of Boston. 


THE late Rev. Dr. Alexander Balmain 
Bruce’s Zhe Moral Order of the World 
will be published next month by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. Shortly forthcoming also 
are Zhe Powers at Play, short stories by 
Bliss Perry; Dionysius, the Weaver's 
Heart's Dearest, by Blanche Willis 
Howard; Oz Trial, by Zack; The Yarn 
of the Bucko Mate, by Herbert E. Ham- 
blen ; Searchlight Letters, by Judge Grant; 
and the second volume of Max Miiller’s 
reminiscences, Au/d Lang Syne (in India). 


The Hero of Manila is the title of a new 
book in the Young Heroes of our Navy 
Series which is to be published immediately 
by D. Appleton and Company. The-au- 
thor, Dr. Rossiter Johnson, sketches 
phases of Admiral Dewey’s boyhood which 
are comparatively unfamiliar, and also 
presents a vivid picture of Dewey's ex- 
periences on the Mississippi under Farra- 
gut. The book, which closes with an ac- 
count of the battle of Manila, is elaborately 
illustrated, and will be found to be of per- 
manent historical value. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS have in 
preparation for early publication an im- 
portant work by Cosmo Monkhouse, It 
is to be entitled British Contemporary 
Artists, with many reproductions of fa- 
mous paintings, portraits and studies. 
The work will include material of the 
highest critical and descriptive value on 
Burne-Jones, Watts, Alma Tadema, Mil- 
lais, Leighton, Orchardson, Poynter, and 
others. On its pictorial side every en- 
deavor is being made to present the most 
sumptuous art work of the season. 


The Life of Lord Tennyson written by 
his son Hallam and which up to the pres- 
ent time is the standard biography of the 
late laureate, will be brought out in Octo- 
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ber by THE MAcCMILAN COMPANY in an 
entirely new edition, which together with 
the poet’s complete works will make ten 
uniform volumes. The edition will con- 
tain portraits, photogravure and steel, to- 
gether with other illustrations, and will be 
limited to 1,000 sets. It will be printed 
on special paper, and will be sold only in 
the set. 


ANOTHER children’s story from Mrs. 
Molesworth’s pen will be published in a 
few weeks by The Macmillan Company, 
its title will be 72s and That, a Tale of 
Two Tinies. The same publishers will 
bring out in one volume during the early 
fall this author’s ‘‘Tell Me a Story,’’ 
‘‘Herr Baby,’’ ‘Little Peggy,’’ and 
‘‘Nurse Heatherdale’s Story,’’ and in an- 
other volume ‘‘Rosy,’’ ‘‘ The Girls and 
I,’’ ‘* The Children of the Castle,’’ and 
‘«Four Winds Farm.”’ 


A NEw and cheaper edition of the Com- 
plete Works ef Edgar Allen Poe, edited 
in four volumes by J. H. Ingram, will be 
published immediately by The Macmillan 
Company. It will contain, as formerly, 
the memoir by the editor, a portrait and 
other illustrations. The paper used in 
this second edition will be such as to 
make it even more handy than the first 
and more expensive issue, while the topog- 
raphy will be the same as formerly. 


AMONG recent publications by The Mac- 
millan Company are three books of some 
interest to students of literature. The 
Development of the English Novel, by 
Wilbur L. Cross, Assistant Professor of 
English in the Sheffield Scientific School 
of Yale University. Some Principles of 
Literary Criticism, by C. T. Winchester, 
Professor of English Literature in Wes- 
leyan University, and Az Jntroduction to 
the Poetical and Prose Works of John Mit- 
ton, by Hiram Corson, LL.D., Professor 
of English Literature in Cornell University. 


TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA have 
nearly ready Embroidery, or the Craft of 
the Needle, by W. G. Paulson Townsend 
and Louisa F. Pesel, with 70 illustrations ; 
an J/lustrated History of Furniture, by 
Frederick Litchfield, and the same author's 
guide to collectors, Pottery and Porcelain ; 
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The Bibelots, six volumes of reprints for 
the book-lover, edited by J. Potter Briscoe, 
beginning with Coleridge’s Zad/e-Talk ; 
Saunterings in Bookland, edited by Joseph 
Shaylor ; and an édition de luxe of Hans 
Christian Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 


AN important book on mountain climb- 
ing will shortly come from the press of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. The title of the 
work is Zhe Highest Andes. The author 
is Edward A. Fitzgerald, F.R.G.S. ° 
Although therin is popularly related the 
ascent of the loftiest mountain ever 
climbed and other thrilling experiences of 
South American adventures, the book is 
extremely valuable from a scientific point 
of view, as its appendices contain much 
exact information regarding the high alti- 
tudes reached. In the ascent of Mount 
Aconcagua the author attained an altitude 
of 23,000 feet, which is the loftiest point 
ever climbed to. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY have just 
added to their Science Series Fotable 
Water and Methods of Detecting Impuri- 
ties, by M. N. Baker, associate editor of 
Engineering News, presenting clearly and 
briefly the essential qualities of potable 
water, how it may be obtained and the sig- 
nificance of chemical, bacterial and micro- 
scopical tests of its quality. The book is 
to replace a volume in the series with 
practically the same title, written by 
Charles Watson Folkard about twenty 
years ago, the many changes of two de- 
cades having made necessary more up-to- 
date information. 


D. C. Heatu & Co., Publishers, Bos- 
ton, have just issued Spanhoofd’s Lehr- 
buch der deutschen Sprache, a first year’s 
course in German where the work in the 
classroom is conducted in the German 
language, It contains drill in conversa- 
tion and grammar, with exercises and 
reading, and differs from other conversa- 
tional books in basing the entiré work ona 
careful, logical and thorough study of the 
elements of grammar; also in providing 
a complete vocabulary for private study, 
and with the grammar work carefully taken 
up in English, although the class-room 
work is expected to be entirely in German. 
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A NEW novel by the author of Zhe 
Courtship of Morrice Buckler, has just 
been published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Many readers will remember the 
stirring and clever work which first gave 
Mr. A, E. Mason his reputation, and will 
look forward to his new book Miranda of 
the Balcony with some interest. The 
scene of this story is laid chiefly in Spain 
and Morocco, and the story which is an ex- 
citing one, hinges on the action of a wo- 
man, under a contemptible pressure placed 
upon her by a blackmailing acquaintance 
of her husband, who is separated from her. 

The hero of the story is a young engineer, 

and the plot is very adroitly carried out. 


A SECOND edition of Professor E. R. A. 
Seligman’s work on Zhe Shifting and In- 
sidence of Taxation appears from the press 
of The Macmillan Company. So much 
has been added, and the revision has been 
so complete, that scarcely a single page, 
the author tells us, will be found the same 
as in the first edition. The substance of 
the work, however, remains the same, and 
it is too well known to require extended 
notice. The recent changes in the laws 
of New York, which recognize the prin- 
ciple of taxing the ‘‘ unearned increment’’ 
in the case of one class of corporations, 
may produce such a shifting of taxation as 
will give especial timeliness to the appear- 
ance of this volume. 


Richard Carvel is now in its seventeenth 
edition and its one hundred and fiftieth 
thousand. An amusing story which ap- 
peared in the Baltimore Mews is going the 
rounds about its author. It reminds one 
of the old Quaker who said ‘‘ nobody in 
the world is quite right except me and 
thee.”’ 

A little old Irishman, seeing the picture 
of Winston Churchill displayed in the 
window of a Baltimore bookseller, inquired 
of a bystander whomit represented. Wins 
ton Churchill was the reply. ‘* Where 
does he preach?’’ Being told that Mr. 
Churchill was not a preacher, he asked: 


‘«Ain’t he? What did you say his name 
is?’’ ‘*Winston Churchill. He writes 
novels.’’ ‘*Does what?’’ ‘« Writes 
novels.’’ The Irishman shook his head 


with a look of pity, and declared: ‘‘ Too 
bad, too bad! 


He has a good face.’’ 
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NExT come the dainty Temple Classics 
of Dent-Macmillan, with the 1538 edition 
of Elizabeth Carter’s version of Epicete- 
tus’s Moral Discourses, in two volumes, 
embodying the translator’s high apology 
for literal uncouthness—“‘ for else, taking 
greater liberties would have spared me no 
small pains;’’ two volumes of Herrick's 
Hesperides (3648); Basal Montagu’s 
Thoughts of Divines and Philosophers’ 
(1832); Sterne’s Sentimental Journey 
(1768); George Cavendish’s Life and 
Death of Thomas Wolsey (after the MS. 
edited by Singer in 1815, 1827); and 
Wordsworth’s Sonnets, the first complete 
since the poet’s own extraction of them 
for separate publication in 1838. This 
last we must, on the whole, consider the 
gem of the present instalment of the clas- 
sics.—Vation. 





A CAREFUL selection from the famous 
Froissart chronicles has been made by 
Mr. H. Newbolt, author of Admira/s Ali, 
and will be published by The Macmiilan 
Company under the title Stories from 
Frotssart. It will contain many full-page 
illustrations, and the selection has been 
made with special reference to its use by 
young people. Asa storehouse of history 
Froissart is unexcelled, and besides being 
delightful stories in themselves, these se- 
lections and their many quairt illustrations 
have much educational value for the 
young student. The pictures deserve 
special notice. They are facsimiles of 
descriptive drawings contemporary with 
the chronicles themselves and illustrate in 
an exceptional way the customs, dress 
and manners of those times. That the 
author of Admirals All knew how to write 
a famous story himself gives some prom. 
ise that his selection will be welcome to 
young story readers. 


Historic Towns of New England, pub- 
lished last winter by G. P, Putnam's 
Sons, was received with marked favor. 
The success of this series has caused the 
publishers to present another series en- 
titled Historic Towns of the Middle States, 
uniform with the first, and edited also by 
Lyman P. Powell, with an introduc'ion by 
Dr. Albert Shaw. Arrangements have 
already been made with authors for the 
different articles, which have been as- 
signed as follows: ‘‘ Albany,’’ by W. W. 
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Battershall; ‘‘Saratoga,’’ by Ellen H. 
Walworth; ‘‘Schenectady,’’ by Judson S. 
Landor ; ‘‘ Newburg,’’ by Adelaide Skeel ; 
‘‘ Tarrytown,’’ by H. W. Mabie ; ‘‘Brook- 
lyn,’’ by Harrington Putnam; ‘‘ New 
York,’’ by J. B. Gilder; ‘‘ Buffalo,’’ by 
Roland B. Mahany ; ‘‘Pittsburg,’’ by S. 
H. Church; ‘‘ Philadelphia,’ by Talcott 
Williams; ‘‘ Princeton,’ by W. M. 
Sloane, and ‘‘Wilmington,’’ by E. N. 
Vallandigham. 


Dr. Howarp LILIENTHAL, attending 
surgeon to Mount Sinai Hospital, in the 
City of New York, has just completed his 
work on /wperative Surgery , for the Gen- 
eral Practitioner, the Specialist and the 
Recent Graduate. It will be published in 
a few weeks by The Macmillan Company. 
The practitioner of general medicine, who 
rarely takes up the scalpel, the specialist, 
whose path seldom leads him to the oper- 
ating room, and the recent graduate who, 
though versed in the love of books and 
lectures, has seen but little surgery at close 
range are those for whom this work is in- 
tended. It deals only with the diagnosis 
and treatment of conditions which demand 
immediate operative measures and it pre- 
supposes the absence of a surgeon and 
the impossibility or inexpediency of re- 
moving the patient or of waiting for ex- 
pert assistance. The book will be fully 
illustrated from photographs or drawings 
made during the progress of actual work 
in the author’s practice, 


THE title of Professor Shailer Matthews’ 
book which The Macmillan Company an- 
nounces is Zhe History of New Testament 
Times in Palestine. It covers the impor- 
tant period 175 B. C.-70 A. D. While 
strictly a narrative of the events of these 
years, it includes brief studies of the litera- 
ture and political institutions of the Jews, 
and especially of the Messianic hope. The 
life of Jesus and the work of Paul are thus 
brought into their proper historical rela- 
tions. Although brief, it is believed that 
no important element of Jewish history 
during these years has been omitted. A 
somewhat unique feature is the centering 
of the attention upon the rise of Pharisaism 
and its struggle with Sadduceean and 
Monarchical tendencies, as well as with 
various Messianic movements, including 
Christianity. It is hoped that the book 
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will be of great service to the students of 
the life of Christ, as well as serving as a 
desirable introduction to the Sunday- 
school lessons of 1900 and Igol. 


THE second and concluding volume of 
Mr. Thomas E, Watson’s Story of France 
will be published early in October. It will 
be devoted to the revolution, that is to 
say, the period between the death of Louis 
XV. and the Consulate of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. Speaking of Volume I. which ap- 
peared in the spring, Henry M. Baird says, 
in Literature: ‘‘ He has given us a highly 
interesting book upon one of the most 
fascinating themes of history. Zhe Story 
of France is the fruit of great research, 
and is a conscientious and thoroughly 
readable presentation of a great theme.’’ 
‘* His style,’’ George Cary Eggleston says, 
‘*is terse, simple and direct. In narration 
he is rapid and graphic. His diction is 
strong, and his presentation of events and 
of social conditions is always picturesque 
and often dramatic. He has wit, humor, 


and much of that rhetorical fervor which 
in oral utterance we call eloquence.”’ 


SMALL, MAyNnarD & Co., will contin- 
ue their Beacon Biographies with lives of 
Hawthorne, by Mrs, James T. Fields; 
Thomas Paine, by Ellery Sedgwick ; John 
Brown, by Joseph Edgar Chamberlain ; 
Aaron Burr, by Henry Childs Merwin ; 
and Frederick Douglass, by Charles W. 
Chesnutt. Further announcements are: 
The Territorial Acquisitions of the United 
States, by Edward W. Bicknell ; Zhe Fu- 
ture of the American Negro, by Booker 
T. Washington; Zheir Shadows Before, 
a tale of Nat Turner’s insurrection ; 17. 
Dooley: In the Hearts of His Countrymen, 
selections from the Letters of Thomas 
Gray, edited by Henry Milnor Rideout; 
Things as They Are, social essays by 
Bolton Hall; Little Beasts of Field and 
ood, by William Everett Cram; Az 
Alphabet of Celebrities, pictures and verse 
by Oliver Herford ; Jz Case of Need, by 
Ralph Bergengren ; new volumes of verse 
by Richard Hovey, TZadiesin, Professor 
Richard Burton, Lyrics of Brotherhood, 
and John B. Tabb, Child Verse, Grave 
and Gay, and a fresh translation of Héré- 
di’s Zrophies, by the Rev. Frank Sewall. 


THE title of Maurice Hewlett’s new 
book is Little Novels of Italy. It is pub- 
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lished by The MacmillanCompany. The 
first ‘‘ little novel’’ in the book is entitled 
‘*The Madonna of the Peace Tree,’’ 
which has been so eagerly waited for by 
those who admire Mr. Hewlett’s work. It 
is not often that two such well known 
writers as Mr. James Lane Allen and Mr. 
Hamilton Mabie think it worth while to 
speak so enthusiastically about the work 
of a fellow craftsman as they have in the 
two following quotations from their articles 
upon The Forest Lovers. The former 
says: ‘‘In the matter of style alone, it is 
an achievement, an extraordinary achieve- 
ment; * * * in the matter of interpreting 
nature, there are passages in this book 
that I have never seen surpassed in prose 
fiction’’; while Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie 
says: ‘‘ The plut is boldly conceived and 
strongly sustained; the characters are 
vigorously drawn and are thrown into strik- 
ing contrast. * * * It leads the reader far 
from the dusty highway; it is touched 
with the penetrating power of the imagi- 
nation ; it has human interests and idyllic 
loveliness.”’ 


Mr. HAMLIN GARLAND has prepared a 
new and revised edition of Main Traveled 
Roads which will contain some additional 


stories. Main Traveled Roads will prob- 
ably remain Hamlin Garland’s best-known 
book. It was his first appearance as the 
author of a bound volume, and nothing 
he has written since obscures it. He him- 
self considers Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly 
his best book up to the present, but that 
Main Traveled Roads comes next. The 
new edition has been revised, and contains 
several new stories, which properly should 
have been included with the six original 
‘* Mississippi Valley Stories.’ This is the 
author’s edition, and it is definitive. No 
further changes will be made init. The 
edition also contains as an introduction 
the hearty greeting to the original edition 
which W. D. Howells wrote for the Edi- 
tor’s Study. It is here used with Mr. 
Howell’s cordial consent, and well repré- 
sents the impression Mr. Garland’s work 
first made on his readers. It will be pub- 
lished by The Macmillan Company in the 
uniform edition with Zhe Rose of Dutch- 
ers Coolly, Prairie Folks, etc. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY have just 
published Zopics of United States His- 
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tory by John G. Allen, Ph.D., Prin- 
cipal of the High School, Rochester, N. 
Y. The book is designed to accompany 
any good text book and aid in the selec- 
tion of courses. It begins with a sug- 
gested working library for teachers, fol- 
lowed by a series of introductions on the 
use of the topical method, with sources, 
suggestions to teachers, the desired result, 
how to study, the recitation, talks to create 
interest, and memory lessons. Then fol- 
low the systematically arranged topical 
studies from pre-Columbian times to the 
present. This is accompanied by aseries 
of illustrative, marginal references to 
sources, and other material, serving asa 
guide to useful reading for boys and girls, 
and as a bibliography for teachers. Other 
noticeable features of the book are that it 
shows the close connection which geog- 
raphy and civil government sustain to 
history, the intimate relations existing 
between our country and other nations 
and important national events concurrent 
with European histery. 


Amonc The Macmillan Company’s 
autumn books is a historical novel entitled 
Ben Comee, by M. J. Canavan, a Boston 
writer of clever pen, and delver in things 
historical. It is a story of life in Lexing- 
ton in the middle of the last century, and 
of three Lexington boys who enlisted in 
Rogers’ Rangers, and fought in the French 
war in the years 1759-60. Ithas a sketch 
of old Bishop Hancock, the pastor of the 
town, and of his grandson, John, after- 
ward the governor. The village life is 
well portrayed, with its wrestling matches, 
pigeon shoots and fox hunts. The war 
comes on, and we meet with the sergeant 
beating his drum through the town enlist- 
ing recruits. Men are constantly depart- 
ing for the war and finally they enlist un- 
der Rogers and John Stark. Then they 
take part in a number of dangerous scouts, 
are present at the battle of Ticonderoga, 
and, with Rogers, go on a hazardous ex- 
pedition into Canada to destroy the St. 
‘Francis Indians. Pursued by the Indians 
and half starved, they arrive at the Am- 
monusuc River where their provisions 
should be, and find none. They build a 
raft and drift down the river, and finally 
reach Fort No. 4. The book is full of ad- 
venture, and in the latter part of the tale 
is a pretty love story. 
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So great was the popularity of Carl 
Schurz’s Essay on Lincoln which appeared 
in the Atlantic Monthly a few years ago 
that it was afterwards published in book 
form. The publishers, Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., acting in accordance with 
their established policy of selecting for the 
Riverside Literature Series material which 
has stood the test of time, have now added 
this sketch to the series as No. 133, the 
price of which, in paper covers is 15 cents. 
Supplementing the essay is given an in- 
teresting biographical sketch of Schurz, 
together with testimonies by Emerson, 
Whittier and Holmes, This essay is also 
published in cloth at 40 cents, in com- 
bination with No. 32 of the series, con- 
taining Lincoln’s. Gettysburg speech, and 
other papers, and an essay on Lincoln by 
James Russell Lowell. 

As is well known, Mr. Schurz joined 
himself with Lincoln, in 1858, in the lat- 
ter’s memorable campaign against Doug- 
las, and afterwards in Lincoln’s presidency 
served under him as Minister to Spain. 
Through these associations he gained a 
personal knowledge of Lincoln’s character, 
from which he has drawn in the prepara. 
tion of this remarkable essay. Teachers 
who are seeking reading matter of a sound 
patriotic character can do no better than 
to examine this interesting little book. 


THE many readers who enjoyed An Ex- 
periment in Altruism and A Puritan Bo- 
hemia will eagerly welcome Miss Sher- 
wood’s novel, 1. nry Worthington, Idealist, 
which is of wider scope and more com- 
plex interest than her previous work. It 
has just been published by The Macmillan 
Company. Primarily a love story, as old 
and as new as youth, told with a power 
both simple and subtle, the book is also a 
vigorous study of certain peculiarly mod- 
ern, social and economic problems. 
Henry Worthington, youngest in an hon- 
ored line of academicians, is called to the 
chair of Economics in the university where 
he was graduated, and where his father 
holds a professorship. The young man 
has added to his inheritance of scholarly 
tradition a new and disturbing social creed. 
By the strength of ancestral principle he 
lives according to modern conviction, and 
he comes into collision with all that is 
dearest to him-—with his father, who is his 
hero; with the university, which is his 
ideal, and, by a fateful complication of 
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circumstances, with the woman whom he 
loves. There is a delicate yet evasive 
reality in the academic town which is the 
setting of the story ; there is an unescap- 
able appeal in the contrasted portrayal of 
the life in bad shops and worse tenements; 
there is humor, pathos and tragedy in the 
presentation of character. 


THE MACMILLAN Company have taken 
over the publication of the six following 
works hitherto issued for the Chautauqua 
Reading Circle by Flood and Vincent, of 
Meadville, Pa. A Survey of Greek Civil- 
ization, by J. Pentland Mahaffy, D.D., 
Professor of Ancient History, Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. With many illustrations. 4 
History of Greek Art, by F. B. Tarbell, 
Professor of Classical Archeology in the 
University of Chicago. With an intro- 
ductory chapter on art in Egypt and Meso- 
potamia. With over 200 illustrations. 
Roman and Medieval Art, by Wm. H. 
Goodyear, Curator of Fine Arts, Brooklyn 
Institute Museum ; author of Zhe Renais- 
sance and Modern Art, etc. With many 
illustrations. Zhe Renaissance and Mod- 
ern Art, by Wm. H. Goodyear, Curator 
of Fine Arts, Brooklyn Institute Museum; 
author of A History of Art, The Gram- 
mar of the Lotus, etc. With many illus- 
trations. From Chaucer to Tennyson, 
by Henry Augustin Beers, Professor of 
English Literature in Yale University ; 
author of A History of English Romanti- 
cism in the Eighteenth Century. With 
twenty-nine illustrations, and selections 
from thirty authors. Zhe Growth of the 
American Nation, by H. P. Judson, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; author of Europe in the 
Nineteenth Century, Casar's Army, A 
Study of the Military Art of the Romans, 
etc. 


IN view of the recent interest shown in 
the experiments in liquid air, Mr. Willett 
Lepley Hardin's book on The Liguefaction 
of Gases, Its Rise and Development, should 


be a timely publication. Mr. Hardin is 
Harrison Senior Fellow in Chemistry in 
the University of Pennsylvania, and his 
book presents a complete history of the 
development of the methods employed 
in the liquefaction of gases. Recent 
developments in the liquefaction of air 
and the recent liquefaction of hydro- 
gen have added considerable interest to 
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the whole subject of the liquefaction of 
gases. The literature on this subject is 
scattered, for the most part, in foreign 
journals, and is inaccessible to a majority 
of those who are interested in scientific 
work. The object of this little volume is 
to present a complete history of the de- 
velopment of the methods employed in the 
liquefaction of gases. Sufficient theory 
has been given to enable the popular 
reader to understand the principles in- 
volved. Whilethe book has been written 
in a popular-science style, an effort has 
been made to make it of value to those 
who are especially interested in the sub- 
ject by giving the reference to the original 
literature. The various forms of apparatus 
are shown by illustration. In addition to 
the history of the development of the 
mathods, the condition of matter at the 
critical point, the theory of the gaseous 
and liquid states of matter, and the theory 
of the regenerative method of refrigeration 
are also considered. In the conclusion, a 
brief outline is given of researches at low 
temperatures and of the industrial applica- 
tion of liquefied gases. The Macmillan 
Company are the publishers. 


AN especially timely work on Tropical 
Colonization, by Alleyne Ireland, has just 
been issued by The Macmillan Com- 
pany. The author has spent ten years in 
the tropics in special study of his subject, 
and his book deals with the three great 
questions which arise in regard to colo- 
nies in the tropics : How to govern a trop- 
ical colony, How to develop a tropical 
colony, and The commercial value of a 
tropical colony. In regard to the first 
point, Mr. Ireland examines in detail the 
English Crown Colony system, the con- 
stitution of those British tropical colonies 
which possess representative institutions, 
the French Colonial system, and the 
Dutch government of Java. In regard to 
the second point, Mr. Ireland gives a 
minute account of the labor problem in 
the tropics and describes the system of 
Indentured Labor in force in some trop- 
ical colonies, and the Dutch ‘‘ Culture 
System,’’ the only systems which have 
succeeded since the abolition of slavery in 
securing an efficient labor supply for the 
development of the tropics. The author 
enforces his descriptions by important sta- 
tistics. Inregard to the commercial value 
of colonies, Mr. Ireland, by the use of 
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ten original diagrams, presents an ex- 
haustive analysis of the question of 
‘« Trade and the Flag,’’ and exhibits in a 
striking manner the relative importance 
to England of the British tropical colonies, 
the British non tropical colonies, and the 
United States as sources of supply and as 
markets for British goods. An appendix 
contains a classified list of about 500 
works on British, French, Dutch, Ameri- 
can, German, Portuguese, and Italian colo- 
nies, and the author has provided the 
work with a copious index. 


LitTLE, Brown & Co. will publish this 
autumn an Art Life of William Morris 
flunt, by Helen M. Knowlton, one of 
Hunt’s pupils; i Ghostly Japan, by 
Lafcadio Hearn; Kate Field, a Record, 
and A study of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, both by Lillian Whiting, author of 
The World Beautiful; The Furitan as a 
Colonist and a Reformer, by E. H. Bying- 
ton, author of Zhe Puritan in England 
and New England; a volume of essays 
on the Spanish war, by Captain Mahan ; 
new holiday editions of Parkman’s Mont- 
calm and Wolfe ; new revised edition of 
Drake’s Old Landmarks and Historic 
Fields of Old Middlesex, to be called His- 
toric Mansions and Highways Around 
Boston, and of Mabel Loomis Todd’s 
Total Eclipses of the Sun. In poetry their 
new list will include Mrs. Moulton’s new 
volume, Az the Wind’s Will; Gertrude 
Hall's The Age of Fairygold: Out of the 
Nest, by Mary McNeil Fenollosa; Poems 
by Keats and Shelley, illustrated by E. H. 
Garrett, and Zhe Night has a Thousand 
Eyesand Other Poems, by F. W. Bourdil- 
lon. In fiction they will publish /zviszbe 
Links, a volume of stories by Selma 
Lagerlof, author of Zhe Story of Gésta 
Berling ; The Sword of Justice, by Shep- 
pard Stevens, author of 7 Am the King; 
From Kingdom to Colony, by Mary Dev- 
ereux; Bruno, a story of a dog, by Byrd 
Spillman Dewey; Zhe Bronze Buddha, 
by Cora Linn Daniels ; a new translation 
by George Burnham Ives of Gaboriau’s 
File No. 113, and Sarragossa, by Perez 
Galdos, an authorized translation by 
Minna C, Smith. The new juveniles in- 
clude Zhe Island Impossible, by Harriet 
Morgan; With Fife and Drum at Louis- 
burg, by J. Macdonald Oxley; and the 
tron Star, by John Preston True. A 
number of favorite authors are represented 
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by the following new volumes: Madam 
Mary of the Zoo, one of Mrs. Wesselhoeft’s 
fable stories; a new volume in the Young 
Puritan Series, Zhe Young Puritan in 
Captivity, by Mary P. Wells Smith; 4 
Flower of the Wilderness, by A. G. 
Plympton, author of Dear Daughter Dor- 
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othy ; The Boys of Marmiton Prairie, by 
Gertrude Smith, author of Zen Little Com- 
edies ; Rob and Kit, by the author of Miss 
Toosey's Mission ; The Boys and Girls of 
Brantham, by Evelyn Raymond, author 
of The Little Lady of the Horse. 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Story of the Mind. Professor J. M. Bald- 
win. Appleton & Co. 


This volume is one of the series comprising the 
Library of Useful Stories. The plan cf the 
author is to give, first, a general account of the 
scope of psychology, and then to take up, in 
order, its various branches: Introspective, Ge- 
netic (Animal and Child Psychology), Physio- 
logical, Experimental, Abnormal, Individual, 
Educational, Racial and Social Psychologies. 
Most of these subdivisions are treated in sepa- 
rate chapters, The author frankly admits that 
a good deal of the material has been drawn from 
his earlier publications; consequently, it is 
rather the manner of arrangement and presenta. 
tion that invites comment than the contents of 
the book itself. It is, in the first place, a diffi- 
cult matter to cover so large a body of knowl- 
edge in 240 pages and yet make it into a ‘‘story.’’ 
The writer’s success seems to lie in his candid 
and clear statement of facts and principles; he 
retains the dignity of scientific diction, and is 
nevertheless intelligible to his audience. He 
does, however, approach a dead-level in pres- 
entation which is apt to be fatal to narration. 
More changes of niveau, more ‘‘situations,’’ 
would have made the book more truly a story ; 
and surely the material lends itself to such treat- 
ment. The allottments of space to the various 
divisions are somewhat open to criticism from 
the general standpoint ; ¢ g., the spaces I: 2:3 
(approximately), given to Introspective, Animal 
and Child Psychology respectively, seem hardly 
in proper proportion. Again, the entire separa- 
tion (half the book) of introspection and experi- 
ment scarcely gives a true account of methods 
and materials. One feels some delicacy in mak- 
ing a similar complaint about the exclusive in- 
troduction of ‘‘ local characters’’ in the Story of 
Experiment. This may give ‘‘ greater reality ’’ 
to the chapter, as the preface predicts (particu- 
larly when we suddenly turn a laboratory corner 
and run plump against ‘‘ Mr, B.’’ the author 
himself); but it scarcely gives a series of repre- 
sentative methods or results for experimental 


psychology as a whole. Beside its general sur- 
vey, however, which will be of importance to 
the psychologist ia his novitiate, this little book 
holds a surprising amount of psychologic lore, 
well intended to widen the circle of its influence. 
—Philosophical Review. 


The Physical Nature of the Child and How to 
Study It, By Stuart H. Rowe. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

Dr. Stuart H. Rowe, the supervising principal 
of the Lovell school district in New Haven, 
writes Zhe Physical Nature of the Child and 
How to Study [t (The Macmillan Co., $1), be- 
cause his experience hes convinced him that 
there is a widespread disregard by parents, 
teachers and school boards of the physica! na- 
ture of children. This is the more regrettable 
since it is the cause of a far larger amount of 
p:ychical deformity than is generally imagined, 
and is, in the main, an avoidable cause. Mr. 
Rowe’s book is eminently practical, concise and 
te the point. He deals in turn with sight, hear- 
ing, and the minor senses ; with defects in motor- 
ability, and especially in enunciation; with the 
pathology of nervousness and fatigue, with pre- 
cautions against disease, and other matters of 
hygiene ; and, very interestingly, with the rela- 
tions of physical well being to mental growth 
and to moral development, especially during 
adolescence. Finally, Dr. Rowe speaks of the 
school conditions that affect the child’s physical 
nature, and ends with a suggestive catechism for 
parents on the home life.— 7he Churchman. 


Webster's Collegiate Dictionary. G. & C. Mer- 
riam. 


G. & C. Merriam have just issued Wed- 
ster’s Collegiate Dictionary supplyirg the need 
for an abridged dictionary which shall be full, 
accurate and authoritative, and well adapted to 
the requirements ef the scholar, yet practical 
enough for the business man and the journalist. 
Itis a handsome, well-bound volume of 1,116 
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pages, 948 of which are devoted to the vocabu- 
ary proper, and its size, convenient for easy 
reference, combined with its fulness and reli- 
ability, make it a most useful and desirable dic- 
tionary for the busy man and the student. .The 
Collegiate Dictionary has one feature that is 
peculiarly its own; that is the Glossary of Scot- 
tish Words and Phrases in the Appendix. This 
Glossary is the msst complete in its contents of 
any equally accessible compilation of Scottish 
terms, and plainly and accurately indicates the 
pronunciation of the Scottish dialect. This fea- 
ture of the Collegiate bas av especial value to 
the thousands of readers of Stevenson,"Crockett, 
Barrie, Maclaren and other delineators of Scot- 
tish life and character, and will not lose its in- 
terest or usefulness as long as Burns and Scott 
are classics Other important and instructive 
features of this Appendix are a Pronouncing Vo- 
cabulary cf Scripture, Greek and Proper Names, 
with Modern Geographical and Biographical 
Names ; a newly revised Vocabulary of Rhymes, 
and a list of English Christian Names with for- 
eign equivalents. The student, as well as the 
general rzader, will find the account of the dei- 
ties and heroes in Greek and Roman mythology 
interesting and useful, and everybody can con- 
sult the translations of foreign words and phrases 
with profit. In addition are tables of abbrevia- 
tions and of arbitrary signs used in writing and 
printing.— Zhe Publisher's Weekly. 


The Life of William Morris. By J. W. Mack- 
ail. 1899. 2 vols. Longmans, Green & 
Co. 


Mr. Mackail has given us a biography that is 
in some respects the most important of the year. 
Perhaps it is too elaborate, and yet so varied was 
the activity of William Morris that his life could 
hardly have been got into smaller compass. Some 
of the quotations from diaries, letters and pub- 
lished writing might have been condensed with 
os but, on the whole, we think Mr. Mackail 

handled his materials with a skill far above 
the ordinary. He has an excellent style, sym- 
pathetic knowledge of his subject, and a greater 
variety of interesting topics to deal with than 
usually falls to the lot of the biographer. The 
publishers, too, have done their best to make the 
work worthy ef the founder of the Kelmscott 
Press. 


Bu: the main question about a biography is, 
‘* Does it make its subject alive for us?”” In 
the present case this question may be answered 


with a strong affirmative. Morris was a poet of 
markedly individual genius, a designer of much 
excellence, an efficient as well as an artistic 
worker in the various crafts of furniture-making, 
dyeing, tapestry-weaving, printing, etc.; but 
more than all this, he was a man who loved his 
fellows with an ardent passion. We confess that 
it is as an avowed socialistic leader, at first active, 
then passive, that he most iaterests us. But we 
can easily conceive how a lover of poetry or a 
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devotee of the industrial arts might regret that 
he consumed his time and his vital energy in a 
crusade so apparently quixotic as that undertaken 
by the Socialist League and the Democratic 
Federation. It must be remembered, however, 
that Morris was at bottom a man of action rather 
than of thought. If he had not become the 
champion of the poor and the distressed, he 
would not have been half so interestisg a figure 
to those who survive him. 

While we have been more interested in the 
story of Morris’s socialistic propagandism than 
in the chapters on his poetry and his manifold 
labors in the arts, it would be unfair to an im- 
portant and delightful book if we did not call 
attention to its significance for the student of 
Victorian poetry and the remarkable esthetic 
revival of the last quarter of the century. Mr. 
Mackail has done his work so conscientiously 
and thoroughly that we have not been able to 
tell which phase of his subject’s varied character 
most appealed to him.— Zhe Churchman. 


Robert Raikes : the Manand his Work, Edited 
by J. H. Harris. E. P. Datton & Co. 

A work of unusual interest among biographies 
is a memorial of the founder of Sunday-schools, 
entitled Robert Raikes, the Man and his Work, 
edited by Mr. J. Henry Harris from material 
collected by his deceased father, Mr. Josiah 
Harris, who had purposed writing a history of 
Sunday-schools throughout the world. Mr. 
Raikes, editor of the Gloucester Journal, was 
led by years of unavailing benevolence among 
the lowest of the people to see that they could 
be reclaimed only by catching them young. 
Accordingly, in the absenc: of any elementary 
schools, he gathered the slum children of Glou- 
cester on Sundays to be taught to read. Thus 
was the modern Sunday-school born, November 
3, 1783. It is incredible, yet true, that some 
respectab'e people opposed this: it would make 
the poor discontented if they were instructed. 
Remarkable, also, that this should have brought 
over a committee from the French Academy to 
examine the plan for creating a new race. The 
history of the movement is of s; _—_ interest to 
the sociologist. It was a specifically humanita- 
rian rather than religious undertaking at the 
start. Mr. Raikes himself had no scruples 
about working on Sunday to bring out his Mon- 
day edition of the Journal with the latest news. 
A great deal of first-hand testimony from his 
pupils and other contemporaries is brought out 
in this volume, with the result of a very graphic 
picture of the man and his work. He had his 
reward in seeing over 400,000 children gathered 
in well-organized Sunday schools before his 
death in 1811. This memorial volume con- 
tains a number of his unpublished letters, and 
others from the Raikes family, together with a 
dozen illustrations, and an introduction by Dean 
Farrar.— Outlok. 
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The Soluble Ferments and Fermentation. By 
J. Reynolds Green, Sc.D., F.R.S. The 
Macmillan Company. 

Probably no subject in the whole of the vast 
domain of biology exceeds this in interest, and 
certainly none transcends it in the importance of 
its bearings on the doirgs of the human race, 
The bread and cheese we eat, the beer and wine 
we drink, are entirely dependent on these fer- 
ments for their preparation; and the same is 
true of the processes of digestion which render 
their products assimilable into the plant or ani- 
mal economy. 

Then, have not Pasteur and men who have 
followed him mace clear that the principle os 
fermentation lies at the root of an enormouf 
class of diseases; aye, ard demonstrated the 
truth of the doctrine by that most cogent of all 
arguments—experimental production of the dis- 
ease from the use of the agents, and cure or 
prevention of it by the en ployment of the anti- 
dotes and therapeutic measures suggested by the 
scientific inquiry ? 

a % * + * 

Dr. Green gives us a very exhaustive account 

of the many various enzymes now known. 
* * * * x 

It is, of course, impossible in a review to go 
far into particulars concerning these numerous 
forms, of which, moreover, there are many 
varieties. On reading Dr. Green's admirable 
and exhaustive account of them, the student will 
be struck with the prominent position which the 
study of plants occupies in the elucidation of the 
properties of enzymes. The author has collected 
a long list of authorities, and since he has made 
the study of fermentations peculiarly his own for 
some years, we may accept the literature as prac- 
tically complete. 

It is not nécessary to recommend the perusal 
of the book to all interested in the subject, since 
it is indispensable to them, and we will merely 
conclude by congratulating the Cambridge Press 
on having added to their admirable series of 
Natural Science Manuals an eminently success- 
ful work on so important and difficult a theme, 
and the author on having written a treatise 
cleverly conceived, industriously and ably 
worked out, and, on the whole, well written. 
At the same time, it should be pointed out that 
such a work was especially in need of a good 
and exhaustive index, and that it is a pity the 
author did not compile one himself.— ature. 


A Short History of the Progress of Scientific 


Chemistrv in our own Times. By Professor 

W. A. Tilden. Longmans, Green and Co. 

In size and scope Professor Tilden’s short his- 
tory recalls Wurtz’ brilliant title ‘‘ History of 
Chemical Theory,’’ published thirty years ago. 
But whereas the key-note of Wurtz’ book was 
the ‘*immortal memory’’ of Lavoisier, and its 
main theme the vindication of French chemists 
contra mundum, the spirit of Dr. Tilden’s book 
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lies in its impartiality and scund judgment. In 
mode of treatment, too, the authors differ. 
Wurtz, with more personal touches and contro- 
versial points, traces the main ideas of chemical 
combination from the time of Lavoisier contin- 
uously to his own; Professor Tilden, adopting 
the more natural lecture method, has given us 
separate histories of the main lines of chemical 
progress during the Victorian era. We cannot 
doubt but that the student will find the modern 
book handier to consult, and sounder, though 
possibly less stimulating, than its predecessor. 
The difficult task of selection has been, on the 
whole, successfully met by Professor Tilden. 
We can heartily commend for its lucid treatment 
the chapter on stereo-chemistry, and ‘the clas- 
sification of the elements ’ for its historical com- 
pleteness and common sense.—/Vature, 


The Historical Development of Modern Europe. 
By Charles M. Andrews. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

The second volume of Professor Andrew’s 
excellent work on modern Europe is, if any- 
thing, more praiseworthy than its predecessor. 
Our author seems to have taken to heart some 
of the criticism of the first volume, and to have 
devoted more attention to the literary side cf his 
work. The period (1850 to 1897) treated im 
the volume before us is certainly not more event- 
ful and dramatic than the years from 1815 to 
1850, yet there is a distinct increase in that 
quality which, above all others, a book should 
possess—readability. As it is over a year since 
the first volume appeared, and as this volume 
can be read without disadvantage by itself, it 
will probably be worth the while to show how 
Professor Andrews treats his subject. 

Professor Andrews belongs to the Johns Hop- 
kins school of historians, and as such is pro- 
fessedly a disciple of Freeman, and an opponent 
of the so-called scientific school, and in especial 
of the followers of Seeley. It is fortunate for 
us that this work is, so we understand, to a great 
degree a work of avocation, for we do not need 
a history of modern Europe in Freeman’s style. 
We already have such works in larger as well as 
smaller compass. Though Professor Andrews 
in general objects to considering history as a re- 
sidium, found after rejecting those purely anti- 
quarian and personal facts which do not make 
for progress, he has substantially adopted his op- 
ponents’ theories in writing this work. He has 
made a‘ careful study of the period, and by a 
judicious process of elimination he has succeeded 
in giving the reading public a critical exposition 
of the salient features of the last few decades of 
European political and diplomatic history. The 
work is not a narrative form; it is more a crit- 
ical history, what Seignobos wculd call ‘‘une 
histoire explicative.’’? It is marked by sound 
judgment, combined with a comp’ete and well- 
digested mastery of facts, and by lucidity of ex- 
position As regards the last characteristic, the 
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chapter on the Schleswig: Holstein question is 
usexcelled. Besides, the arrangement of the 
matter is as admirable as in the former volume. 

The only serious criticism which suggests 
itself is the inclusion of the chapters on the in- 
ternal history of the various European states 
since about 1870. These years are far too clese 
to give us the proper perspective for even a nar- 
rative history ; much more are they too near for 
a work which aims rather to explain than to re- 
cord facts, since the great problems are scarcely 
defined, and only dimly perceived. These chap- 
ters, from their necessarily perfunctory character, 
are a detriment to the work. 

There are a number of trifling errors in the 
book which seem to be due to careless proof- 
reading, and as such they need not be enumer- 
ated. One thing must, however, be pointed out. 
Professor Andrews calls Louis Narpoleon’s coup 
d état **a great political crime,’’ and a few lines 
farther on he says: ‘* Louis Napoleon was no 
more guilty of a crime than were the revolu- 
tionists who had overturned a lawful government 
and proclaimed instead a system and a franchise 
which France did not want and to which she 
never gave her consent. Louis Napoleon, a 
man of conviction, though of mediocre ability, 
was as sincere as were the republicans of 1848.”’ 
These two statements are not necessarily contra- 
dictory, but if we admit beth to be true it would 
necessitate so abrupt a change of standpoist 
from the historical to the biogrsphical as to 
seriously impair the intelligibility of Professor 
Andrews’ opinions.— The Critic. 


The Constitution of the United States : 
ical Discussion of its Genesis, Development 


A Crit- 


and Interpretation. By Jobn Randolph 

Tucker, LL D., late Professor of Constitu- 

tional and International Law and Equity in 

Washington and Lee University. Edited by 

Henry St. George Tucker, Professor [in the 

same chair]. Callaghan & Co. Two vol- 

umes. 

The son of ‘‘ Randolph Tucker’’ has done 
well in publishing these volumes. Although not 
quite finished, and never revised by the author, 
they preserve for us with substantial fulness the 
constitutional views, and the grounds of them, 
held by one of the best and ablest of modern 
Virginia statesmen ; one who was true to the old 
doctrines of his State, and whe had the oppor- 
tunity to restate them and attempt their vindica- 
tion in the light of what has been decided since 
that great event which is known at the South as 
**the war between the States.’’ Whoever takes 
up this book, having known the delightful man 
that wrote it, so full of character, intellectual 
energy, and a contagious, irresistible generosity 
and kindness of nature, almost the type of what 
we think of as best in the old-fashioned gentle- 
man of Virginia, will need no urging to read it. 
All who knew him must rejoice to see this rec- 
ord of his best and most serious thinking—a 
book full of interest and instruction. 
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Whether one agrees with the writer's funda- 
mental positions or not, and whether or not one 
finds them in harmony with the later decisions of 
our Supreme Court, he will, at any rate, agree 
that they are clearly stated, put with force, and 
carried out to logical conclusions, And the 
reader who has been bred on other meat than 
this will do well to reflect that what he finds here 
has got to be reckoned with. It may not agree 
with what our courts are laying down to-day ; 
but the history of our Supreme Court teaches us 
that the fashion of courts passeth away ; what is 
prevalent in this age may vanish in the next. 

is book is not, properly speaking, a law 
book, a treatise on constiutional law, but rather, 
what its title imports, a commentary on the Con- 
stitution of the United States by a lawyer. We 
have chapters of political philosophy, followed 
by textual criticism and exposition and histcrical 
explanation ; and also a fairly full statement and 
criticism of the cases. The legal aspect of the 
subject is not the sole or even the primary one. 

This serious and valuable treatise is published 
in a worthy style, handsome and solid. In the 
excellent prefa:e, the editor, who is, we believe, 
the author's son, as well as successor in his chair 
at the Universi‘y, tells us that the author, born 
in 1823, died in February, 1897, and that syste- 
matic work on these volumes only began in the 
autumn of 1895.— Zhe Nation. 


Reminiscences by Justin McCarthy, M. P. 

Harper & Bros. 

There is no form of literature so much in de- 
mand to-day as personal reminiscences, and 
there are probably few people living so well 
qualified as Mr. McCarthy, both by his experi- 
ence and his powers of expression, to meet this 
demand. Beginning life as a newspaper reporter, 
he had excellent opportunities of seeing and de- 
scribing some of the great men of his youth. 
Then he became editor of the Morning Sar in 
the days when it was largely under the personal 
influence of John Bright and represented the 
most intelligent liberal opinion of England. 
Then he blossomed out as a successful litterateur, 
which implies a passport to all that is most in- 
teresting in London society; and, finally, he 
became an active and influential member of Par. 
liament. Such a career would compel even a 
retiring person to make many interesting ac- 
quaintances, though he might refrain from de- 
scribing them; in the case of Mr. McCarthy, 
with a sociable disposition and a passion for 
celebrities of all kinds, such a career made these 
good-sized volumes quite inevitable. * * * 

We kave not space to dwell on Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s aceoust of George Eliot’s Sunday re- 
ceptions, his descriptien of the continual con- 
troversies between Froude and Freeman, his 
lifelike pictures of Huxley and Tyndall. Suffice 
it to say that on these and many other topics he 
is instructive and entertaining, and amiable 
always.— Nation. 
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German Higher Schools; The History, Organ- 
ization and Methods of Secondary Education 
in Germany. By James E. Russell, Ph.D. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

Of all species of extravagant waste, there is 
none more unpardonable than that which per- 
mits one nation to remain in ignorance of the 
clever and successful methods devised in another 
for gaining important ends. The enormous prod- 
uct, in the way of scholarship, which is brought 
forth in Germany each year is such a remarkable 
phenomenon that when any light can be thrawn 
upon its first causes, that light must be received 
with gratitude by those who wish to see a like 
brilliant issue in our own country. Mr. Rus- 
sell’s book is very exhaustive ; it is the result of 
a long study of the subject.—/Vation. 


The Gam. By Capt. Charles Henry Robbins. 
New Bedford, Mass.: H. S. Hutchinson & 
Co. 


To the uninitiated the title of this book will 
require explanation. A gam, technically, is a 
great collection of whales gathered together 
preliminary to dispersal, when each goes its own 
way. Figuratively, it applies toa congregation 
of whalemen for purposes of gossip, story-telling, 
or for any sort of festivity. When two whale- 
ships meet at sea, if the weather be fit and no 
bu iness is doing, officers and crews exchange 
visits and indulge in a gam. In the present, as 
in other nautical books recently noticed by us, 
the author is introduced to the reader by some 
well-known writer who, in more or less fulsome 
vein, vouches for his veracity and the merit of 
his composition. In this instance Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale stands sponsor for Captain Robbins, 
who in turn ‘‘ gratefully acknowledges the edito- 
rial suggestions’’ ofa friend. Both of these func- 
tionaries are entirely unnecessary. The author 
is at his best when he is not edited, for then we 
have the genuine spontaneous talk of a deep- 
water sailor man who had followed the sea for 
forty eight years, during twenty one of which 
he was in command. While the literary value 
of the book does not attain to that of Dana’s or 
Melville's, it possesses a striking quality of its 
own that lifts it securely out of the rut of the 
commorplace. * * * 

For uniform excellence there is little to choose 
(barr‘ng the first) between the various tales of 
which Zhe Gam is composed. In that one 
entitled ‘‘The Alba‘ross’’ there is an account of a 
hurricane described by a dauntless, clear-headed 
captain, the preservation of whese ship depends 
upon his re’ourceful seamanship. It istold in 
simple words, but so realistically and forcefully 
that it makes the reader feel that he is an actual 
particip «nt in the perils which beset the battered 
craft.— The Nation. 


The Custom of the Country: Tales of New 


Japan. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. Macmillan. 
The five stories in this volume admirably sup- 
plement Mitford's classic ‘‘Tales of Old Japan,” 
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with which they compel comparison and con- 
trast. They are based on aclass of facts 

to all keen observers, are framed in by the same 
phenomena of nature, and have for their gen- 
eral theme the unchanging passions of the human 
heart. The subjective element in Mitford is 
p’ominently masculine ; in that of Mrs. Fraser 
it is pervasively and most delicately feminine. 
Itis all the more unfertunate—a very gibe of 
fate, the ‘‘ topsy turviness’’ not of Japan but of 
English Philistines or Yankee stupidity—that cn 
the cover of this volume the bookbinder has 
stamped the Yoshiwarra woman of the front- 
tied girdle and hair bedecked with sheaf of tor- 
toise-shell pins. Mitford tells much and often 
of ker, Mrs. Fraser never. 

The author has potent elements for three of 
her tales in the lonesome bachelor of the 
‘*hong’’ and the drudgirg student interpreter 
within the legation ‘* compound,”’ in the bril- 
liant dancing girl and pretty geisha and the 
‘ airnest’’ Scottish missionary. Then there is 
the allowable and socially o:thodox secret 
heaven for the man who indulges in ‘‘ the cus- 
tom of the country,’’ and, over against and be- 
low it, the sure damnation of the conscience- 
driven man who marries a daughter of Japan. 

In ‘*In Tokyo,’’ the Scotsman who lives 
chastely, though employing a Japanese maid, 
despi:e the protests of his «clerical countryman 
against the presence of one ‘‘ ower weel-favored 
for a single man’s home,’’ waits for his be- 
trothed, to whom he was hastily engaged while 
on holiday in Europe. Happily he sickens and 
dies before learning that his affianced ‘marries on 
her way out a fellow-passenger at Hong Kong 
and abides there. In ‘‘She Danced before 
Him’’ we have a story told with all the marvel- 
lous resources of a colorist in language, who 
knows Japanese womankind well. It is no 
daughter of Herodias who fascinates the young 
Englishman, but a genius of grace and motion, 
who by night, on land and water, charms a 
foreign lover, while in hours of drudgery at 
home she ministers to a leper. The touch of 
tragedy is not lacking in any of these stories, ex- 
cept the last, which is a pure comedy of smug- 
gling and ‘‘ Sealskins.”’ 

In the title story, the stiff, narrow and severe 
Christian, who knows, appsrently, little of the 
Master whom in name only she serves, is finally 
set as foil to the superb womanhood of the 
Scotsman’s Japanese wife. The perils and 
penalties of the man or the woman who flouts 
the traditions and braves the orthodoxy of a 
whole civilization, are set foith with the literary 
power and the genius which we should expect 
from the sister of Marion Crawford. In “A 
Son of the Daimyos’’ we have a brilliant pic- 
ture of modern native society in Tokio and of 
the new navy of Japan in war-time.—7Zhe 
Nation. 


Le Malaise de la Démocratiz. Par Gaston Des- 
champs. Paris, Armand Colin & Cie. 
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This thoughtful book is a contribution to the 
popular discussion of contemporary France. Al- 
though its moralizing is principally intended for 
home consumption, it is calculated to incite sim- 
ilar reflections upon our own civic life, which, if 
it has not borrowed evil from without, has de- 
veloped it from original causes with about the 
same results as in the younger republic. M. 
Deschamps’ chapter on the decadence of the 
Deputy from a national representative into a 
metropolitan agent for his constituents, supplying 
them with information, introductions, theater 
tickets, hotel accommodation, decorations and, 
above all, places, till he becomes, not their rep- 
resentative but their valet, reads like a fadula de 
ze for our own Congressmen. Not less familiar 
is the description of a newspaper press, in which 
the mere gathering, pell mell, of all sorts of re- 
portage, grave and trivial, under the name of 
‘*news,”’ replaces a real editing of the day’s 
events so as to give them their proper perspec- 
tive, and the coup de gueule has b00’d down wit 
and reason. 

M. Deschamps attributes the present demoral- 
ization of his country largely to the abandonment 
of the ‘‘Gallic’’ tradition and the adoption of 
exotic ideas and systems of education, in the 
hope of winning the material success of Ger- 
mans and Anglo-Saxons. The youth of France 
is educated, not by great teachers, like Michelet, 
who blended with their lectures idealism and 
morality, but by the consumption of the husks 
of knowledge in vast quantities, thus developing 
a few great specialists and thousands of medio- 
crities. We accuse the young of irreverence, 
he says; but we offer them nothing particularly 
worthy their respect. He hopes for a regener- 
ating revival of French valor, courtesy, chivalry, 
goed sense—in short, of what he calls un don 
nationalisme—and a reform in the state that will 
subordinate private interest to the common weal. 
As to the inevitable Affaire that obtrudes itself 
in all cufrent French political discussion, he ex- 
presses himself (without bazarding an opinion on 
the merits) as detesting lies and nonsense (mzen- 
songes et bétises). His book is wittily dedicated 
‘¢ To the good Citizens who are afflicted by the 
Present and anxious about the Future—to the 
Great Minister we lack—to the Statesman we 
are waiting for.’? It will interest all whose 
happiness depends on the success of democratic 
government; and, as complementary to Mr. 
Lecky’s more profound work on ‘‘ Democracy 
and Liberty,’’? should find many reacers here 
and in England.—. Y. Evening Post. 


The Art of Teaching. By David Salmon, Prin- 


cipal of Swansea Training College. 

mans, Green & Co 

Is there no way by which the essentials of the 
delicate art of teaching can be appropriated by 
those who have never attended a normal school ? 
The weakness of our normal schools lies, in 
part, in the scanty knowledge of those who at- 
tend them; in part, in the tendency to teach 
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only methods and to exalt the particular method 
taught, as if there were not many roads by which 
a goal in edueation may be reached. Many of 
the ablest men who enter the teacher’s calling 
lack that moderate amount of training which 
would have been to them an inestimable boon, 
The better the scholarship, the finer the char- 
acter, the greater the natural aptitude, the more 
is it to be desired that the possessor of scholar- 
ship, character, aptitude should have his atten- 
tion directed to the general principles which un- 
derlie all good teaching. Can this be done by 
books? ‘+ Yes,’? we answer, and such a book 
as Salmon’s is especially to be recommended for 
such a service. 

It is noteworthy how many excellent books on 
the teacher’s art have recently been produced in 
England. It is no longer true, as R. H. Quick 
remarked thirty years ago, that all ‘‘ good books 
on education are in German.’’ Salmon’s con- 
tributions to elementary school literature are 
mary and valuable. It suffices to mention his 
**Object Lessons,’? ‘*School Grammar,’ 
‘School Composition,’’ ‘Stories from Early 
English History.’’ He has now collected into 
the volume before us his views on Zhe Art of 
T:aching. ‘The treatment of the subject is or- 
derly, thorough, authoritative. He takes up 
first the fundamental matters of orders, attention, 
discipline. Then comes a charming discussion 
of tre art of oral questioning. Next follows an 
estimate of the claims upon attention of the main 
subjects of elementary study, with invaluable 
h'nts asto the teaching of each. The subjects 
treated are: Reading, spelling, writing, arith- 
metic, English, geography, history. This is, 
indeed, familiar ground, but the treatment is so 
able, so acute, so comprehensive, that there is 
cons'ait variety and constant interest. A very 
valuable portion of the volume is the section of 
sixty pages on ‘* Infant Education.’’ Not only 
are the history and development of the kinder- 
garten here admirably discussed, but the orig- 
inal and valuable contributions of England to the 
education of young children are set forth. 

**% 


Most wise and helpful is Salmon’s discussion 
of the best ways of teaching the elementary 
studies. This portion of the book is a true 
teacher’s manual. 

* *& * 

The author shows most entertainingly how, by 
stimulating questions, the matter for an essay 
may be elicited. Suppose the subject t» be the 
‘*cat.’? In answer to questions to the class, an 
outline may be worked cut, and this outline may 
be written on the board, under the following 
heads : 

The cat: (1) where kept, (2) why kept, (3) 
fitted to be a beast of prey (a) by teeth, (4) by 
claws, (c) by pads on feet 

The next step is for the pupil to make his own 
outline, not the exact copy of that which has 
been placed on the board. This outline or 
skeleton Salmon regards as essential in the 
teaching of composition. ‘‘ A composition,’’ he 
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says, ‘‘ which has no skeleton cannot help being 
invertebrate.” 

It is a genuine pleasure to commend without 
qualification this admirable manual. It is a 
worthy companion to Fitch’s ‘Lectures on 
Teaching,”’ and, like that bock, ought to be on 
every teacher’s shelf. 


A History of French Art: 1100-1899. By 
Rose G. Kingsley. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Miss Rose G. Kingsley’s 4 History of French 

Art; 1100-1899 (Longmans) is a concise, au- 

thoritative manual prepared for the use of those 

in quest of solid information, and therefore issued 
without the popular bait of pictorial allurements. 

The sober and solid make up of this handsomely 

printed volume does not belie its content. The 

author is officier de Pinstruction publique, and 
the work was prepared at the instance and with 
the assistance of M. Antonin Barthelémy. Other 
well-known French authorities have also aided 
in its preparation, and we have as a resulta 
really sound and trustworthy account of the 
growth of French architecture, sculpture and 
painting from the twelfth century to the present 
day. The author has been somewhat chary, 
judiciously so perhaps, in the matter of obtruding 
her own views and personality, though the ele- 
ment of general criticism or di:quisition is not 

altogether lacking. Actual information and im- 

partial characterization has been the ideal of at- 

tainment ; and the result is a guide tothe history, 
development and manifestations of French art 
during the extended period treated, which we 

cordially recommend to serious inquirers. A 

useful mcdicum of biographical and perscnal 

matter forms an agreeable leaven, and character- 
istic masterpieces are soberly and discrimina- 
tingly ¢escribed. The work, despite its wide 
chronological range, is far from being a mere 
catalogue raisonné. The author gives a very 
good account of ‘* Impressionism,’’ which move- 
ment she takes occasion to say, ‘‘ has too often 
signified the daubings of some young person 
ignorant of the very first principles of drawing 
or painting, who dares to call himself an ‘Im- 
pressionist’ because he is too lezy or impatient 
to submit to the ceaseless training and study that 
are necessary to the ar ist; too ignorant to use 
his brush or his pencil, and takes to a palette- 
knife instead. It is such as these who bring 
discredit on the really fine artists whcm they pre- 
tend to admire.’’ These are just words, if se- 
vere ones ; and it is really a pity that the affec- 
tations and absurdities of these young daubers 
who cloak their incapacity and their ignorance 
of the rudiments of technique under the pretense 

of ‘‘Impressionism,’’ should have brought a 

certain stigma upon the term that is used to de- 

fine the methods of masters like Monet, Bes- 
nard, Manet or Renoir.— Zhe Dial. 


Shakespeare in France under the Ancient Ré- 
gime. By J. J. Jusscrand. New York, G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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In this curiously interesting volume M. Jusse- 
rand tells the story of the slow growth of the 
appreciation of Shakespeare in France and its 
present status. Nothing could show more 
clearly the great difference in the mental quality 
of the two nations than the utter inability of the 
cultured Frenchman te understand or recognize 
the genius of the great Englishman. 

The first mention of Shakespeare in France 
is found in a catalogue of the library of Louis 
XIV., where the king’s librarian records the 
works of ‘‘ Will Shakespeare, poeta Anglicus,’’ 
and is good enough to state that this author ‘‘a 
l’ imagination assez belle, il pense naturellement, 
il s’exprime avec finesse ; mais ces belles qual- 
és sont obscurcies par les ordures qu’il mele 
dars ses Comédies.’’ For a hundred years 
nothing more is heard of Shakespeare in France. 
In 1727 the Abté Prevost visited London, 
learned English, and became an enthusiastic 
admirer of Shakespeare. He did his best on 
his return home to educate his countrymen into a 
better understanding of the English people and 
English literature. Later came Voltaire, who 
acknowledged that Shakespeare ‘‘ had a genius 
full of strength and fecundity, of naturalness 
and sublimity, without the least spark of good 
taste and without the slightest knowledge of 
rules.’? He called his tragedies ‘‘ monstrous 
farces,’’ declared it was undignified for Hamlet 
to sit on the floor, and in the opening scenes of 
the play that it was an abominable vulgarity for 
a sentry to speak ‘‘ before the first person of the 
nation.’’ After the death of Voltaire there came 
a strange revulsion of feeling and a mania broke 
out for the plays of Shakespeare. But they 
were not the plays that we know. They were 
‘‘adapted’’ out of all recognition. Donin, one 
of the translators, says of ‘‘ Othello,’’ ‘‘ Only 
the unities of time and place are wanted to make 
it regular as any of the Greek and French trag- 
edies. I have tried to bring the Moor of Venice 
into the exact limits of those two unities.’’ 
The original contains scenes of low comedy, 
he ‘says, but he ‘‘has remedied, as far as 
possible, that essential fault.’” He proposes 
to employ his leisure in translating all Shaks- 
peare’s plays, ‘‘ reserving only the liberty of 
cleansing the plays, both comic ard tragic, by 
pruning their superfluity and reducing them to 
the limits of the three unities,’? Another trans- 
lator, Butini, says: ‘* I shall not waste time in 
explanation upon a few changes indispensable 
in Shakspeere’s plays. Everybody must feel 
that it is necessary to whiten Othello’s swarthy 
face, to soften the ending, suppress a few scenes, 
simplify the action, and reduce the whole to the 
three unities.’’ And he modestly adds that ‘* if 
they prove not unpleasing to men of taste the 
glory will be chiefly due to Shakspeare!’’ But 
the most sustained effort to introduce this sort 
of Shakspeare to the stage was made by Jean 
Francois Ducis, ‘* Bonhomme Ducis,’’ as Na- 
poleon was wont to call him. ‘‘ Hamlet’’ was 
his first essay, and out of the original he fabri- 
cated a hybrid drama, Greek and Danish, French 
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and English, all at once. New characters are 
introduced ; Ophelia is made the daughter of 
Claudius, the episode of the player-king and 
queen is left out, and much of the action is re- 
placed by descriptions put in the mouths of the 
characters. Hamlet becomes king, and Clau- 
dius, in attacking the palace, is slain by him. 
6¢ Othello,’’ ‘* Macbeth’? and ‘Lear’ are 
treated with the same liderty as ‘‘ Hamlet.’’ 
In ‘‘Othello’’ he made Iago a very milk-and- 
water villain, for ‘‘no such example of ras- 
cality could have been tolerated in Paris. It is 
therefore quite intentionally that I have hicden 
from my audience that atrocious character.’’ 
Othello and Desdemona are reconciled in the 
last act, and Othello, ‘‘too happy not to fer 
give,’’ pardons Iago. And this was what 
passed for Shakspeare on the French stage down 
to the middle of the present century. 

Matters have improved since then, and it must 
be admitted that a better and higher apprecia- 
tion of Shakspeare exists in France to day than 
ever before. But he can never appeal to the 
French as he does to the English mind. The 
author frankly says: ‘‘ To believe that Shaks- 
peare has become acclimatized in France that his 
genius has penetrated and transformed the 
French mind, is an error.’? And it never will, 
for to the Latin mind a just or approximately 
just appreciation of the genius of another nation 
is impossible.— Boston Transcript. 


_ Source Book of American History. By A. B. 
Hart, Professor of History in Harvard Uni- 
versity. The Macmillan Company. 
Professor A. B. Hart’s Source Book of Ame 

vican History (Macmillan) suggests a boiling 
down of the same editor’s unfinished ‘‘American 
History Told by Contemporaries.’? The pres- 
ent volume has the characteristics already fa 
miliar in the larger work—a logical analysis of 
the subject, well chosen selections, rizorous de- 
votion to reprin's verbatim et li'eratim, and 
elaborate introductions (in this instance by two 
hands besides the compiler’s) on the use of the 
book. The result is a manual which every 
teacher of American histzry ought to know, and 
which every school boy ought to read.— Zhe 
Nation. 


A History of Bohemian Literature. By Francis, 
Count Lutzow. Translated. Edited by Ed- 
mund Gosse. D. Appleton & Company. 

A History of Bohemian Literature has been 
written by Francis, Count Lutzow, and appears 
in the Literature of the World Series, edited by 
Edmund Gosse. Almost nothing is known of 
Bohemian literature outside the country itself. 
In fact, there is little to know. The Bohemian 
language is spoken by about six million people, 
but there are fewer works written in it than in 
any other European tongue. The literary feel- 
ing was never very strong in the country, and 
what little development of it that had been made 
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was crushed out of existence in the bloody 
period which followed the war with Austria in 
1620. The misery and degradation which fell 
as a consequence upon the head of the con- 
quered nation was beyond description. A cru- 
sade was made by the Catholic priests against 
books published in the national language, and 
over 60,000 were destroyed by ore man, the 
Jesuit priest, Konias. From the above year 
until the end of the eighteenth century ne books 
appeared in the Bohemian language worthy of 
mention. The educated classes used German 
for conversation and writiag instead of their na- 
tive tongue, and even to-day more German than 
Bohemian is spoken in the salons of the nobility 
at Prague. In the latter part of the last century, 
owing to the strenuous ¢fforts of a few patriotic 
scholars, there was a revival in letters, slow at 
first, but sure. ‘Since then many works of value 
have appeared in the Bohemian language, rep- 
resenting nearly every branch in literature. A 
very interesting account is given of these, and 
there is an excellent index. 


Flaubert. Par Emile Faguet. (Les Grands 
Ecrivains Francaise.) 16mo, pp. 191. Paris: 
Librairie Hachette et Cie. New York: 
Dyrsen & Pfeiffer. 


It is nearly twenty years since Flaubert died, 
a considerable time to have elapsed before his 
inclusion in some such literary pantheon as that 
in which he now appears. The delay, how- 
ever, is the best thing that could have happened 
for his fame. Criticism of him any time in the 
last two decades has been more perfervid than 
critical. Appreciation of his great merits has 
passed readily into something very like senseless 
hero worship. We have been told, ad nauseam, 
that the author of ‘‘ Madame Bovary’’ not only 
wrote well, but was, in fact, a consummate mas- 
ter of everything that goes to make great litera- 
ture. M, Faguet is more reasonable. In him 
Flaubert finds the ideal biographer and critic ; 
Sympathetic, learned, skilful in all that pertains 
to the arrangement of his facts and opinions, 
and, for all his warm admiration of his author, 
capable of appraising him justly and painting 
him in a right perspective. Like so many of its 
predecessors in the admirable series of ‘‘ Les 
Grands Ecrivains Frangais,’’ this volume is pre- 
cisely the serviceable and interesting work for 
which students of French literature have been 
waiting.—New York 7ribune. 





Spinoza. By Sir Frederick Pollock. The Mac- 
millan Company. 
The new end revised edition of Sir Frederick 
Pollock’s Spinoza is a boon to all readers of 
philosophy and of Spiaoza. When first pub- 


lished in 1879, the book was at once recognized 
as the most interesting and valuable introduction 
to the study of Spinoza existing in English ; but 
it speedily rose to famine prices, and even at 
these was very difficult to obtain. Hence it is a 





















matter for congratulation that its accomplished 
author has, amid his manifold occupations, found 
the leisure to reissue it and to tell us what-he 
thinks of the contributions to the knowledge of 
Spinoza which have been made in the last twenty 
years; for, of course, Germany has not been 
idle in the interval, while the learned men of 
Holland have prosecuted the research into the 
life, character and times of Spinoza with the ut 

most assiduity. This minute research has added 
greatly t» our knowledge of the facts in detail, 
but fortunately it has revealed nothing that could 
compel us to subject our estimate of Spinoza as 
a man and as a philosopher, to a radical revision. 
In the philosopher it has brought out more 
strongly, perhaps, a number of Jewish and 
medieval affinities that must be admitted to de- 
tract from the historical accuracy of an interpre 

tation which, like S‘r F. Pollock’s, prefers to 
emphasize rather the anticipations of modern 
thought to be found in, or extracted from, Spin- 
oza. But then Sir F. Pollock s modernizing 
tendency in this respect was avowedly deliberate, 
and has admittedly proved itself to be the stim- 
ulating and valuable factor in his reading «f 
Spinoza, and so he was well advised to leave 
his general treatment unchanged. Nor, again, 
have the new facts which have been unearthed 
about his life effected amything substantial in 
elucidating the mystery or in breaking the charm 
of Spinoza’s personality. It still exercises a 
fascination which is greater and more widely felt 
than that of his doctrine ; it still remains a matter 
of sympathetic imagination rather than of doeu- 
mentary evidence to penetrate through the at- 
mosphere of philosophic detachment which con- 
ceals the inner self of the lonely maker of lenses. 
It is conceivable that the source snd genesis of 
every one of his doctrines may be traced with 
incontestible accuracy, and that further additions 
may be made to our knowledge of the thirgs he 
did and endured; but the abiding consolation 
will remain that the real problem of Spinoza, 
the real pathos of his life, can never be destroyed 
by the minutest searchings and researchings 
And it is satisfactory to note that Sir F. Pollock 
appears to be of the same opinion.— 7he Nation. 


Educational Aims and Educational Values. 
By Paul H. Hanus. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1. 

Another striking publication largely inspired 
by the newly awakened interest in the secondary 
schools is Educational Aims and Educational 
Values, by Paul H. Hanus, assistant Professor of 
History and Art of Teaching, Harvard University. 
The author does not limit himself to the discus- 
sion of methods, aims and what needs to be 
done. Widening his range he takes up the sub 
ject in an eutirely new light and proceeds to 
discuss the relation of the secondary school to 
democratic society and especially ‘* as a unifying 
force in American life.’’ There is no doubt an 
aristocracy of education which has had more or 
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less influence on some of our colleges and which 
has borne bitter fruit in alienating and embitter- 
i ple against them, a, for example, the 
Connecticut farmer who, when appealed to for 
a vote in aid of one of the colleges, replied : 
**No, sir. Do you expect me to educate a boy 
to come home and look down on his father ?” 
The secondary school is the creation of the 
people. It belongs tothem. It should be de- 
veloped, atrarged and adjusted to educate them, 
not certain strata of society, but all of them. 
Professor Hanus points out the divisive and un- 
democratic effect of separate schools. He 
brings out with great force the unifying influence 
of public schools in democratic society, not only 
in training the people to common ideals, but to 
a common social feeling, and merging the dis- 
tinction of social feeling and sets in pride in a 
common democratic society. This is but one of 
the striking points in this volume.— Zhe Zvange- 
hist. 


A History of Literary Criticism in the Renais- 
sance. Joel Elias Spingarn. The Macmillan 
Company. 

This is a remarkable production by a young 
student as an essay for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy at Columbia. Inspired by the theme 
which so interests the modern investigator of 
literary development—the Italian Renaissance 
and its influence on modern thought—he de- 
sires to demonstrate its effect in the demain of 
criticism. Literary criticism in Italy, France 
and England are the three heads of the dis- 
course. The Italian criticism extends from 
Dante to Tasso ; the French fiom Du Bellay to 
Boileau ; the English from Ascham to Milton. 
Mr. Spingarn’s essay is not a history of critical 
literature, but of literary criticism. His main 
theme is, of course, the literary activity of the 
sixteenth century, which is the epoch at which 
modern critici:m began, and ancient ideals of 
art once more asserted themselves, to sway the 
minds of men. In discussing its history, the 
study of the beginnings of critical activity in 
modern Europe and the gradual introduction of 
the Aristotelian canons into modern literature is 
involved Mr. Spingarn discloses the origin of 
the classic spirit, he traces its course and de. 
velopment, and discovers the origin of the prin- 
ciples and precepts of neo-classicism. Although 
his discussion ends with Milton, the last of the 
humanists, the literary student is aware that the 
influence of the Italian Renaissance by no means 
end2d with him, but that Lessing and Shelley, 
for example, were legitimate inheritors ef the 
Italian tradition. * * * 

Mr, Spingarn is the first to acknowledge the 
great share in the credit for his admirable thesis, 
due to the inspiration of his instructor, whose 
praise is in all centers of good learning.—Pro- 
fessor George E. Woodberry, Boston Evening 
Transcript. 
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DOLE.—The Young Citizen. By Charles F. TOUDOUZE.—Madame Labelle. Ouvrage 
Dole, author of ‘‘ The American Citizen.’’ Couronré Par L’ Académie Francaise par Gus- 
(D. C. Heath & Company.) Pp. xviii+ tave Toudouze. (William R. Jenkins.) 
194. 45 cents. Pp. 315. 60 cents. 


SMITH.—Stories of Great National Songs. WEBSTER’S Collegiate Dictionary. (G. 
By Colonel Nicholas Smith. (Zhe Young & C. Merriam Company.) Pp. liv + 1062. 
Churchman Company.) Pp. 228. $1.00, 
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ALLEN.—Topicai Studies in American History. By JoHNG. ALLEN. Mew Edition, 
Revised. With Pertraits. 12mo, cloth, pp. xxxvi+-93. Price, 40 cents, met. 


BALDWIN.—Mental Development in the Child and the Race: Methods and Pro- 
cesses. By James MARK BALDWIN, M.A., Ph.D., Stuart Professor of Psychology in 
Princeton University. With Seventeen Figures and Tem Tables. Second Edition, Cor- 
rected. %2mo, cloth, pp. xvi-++ 496. Price reduced to $1.75, net. 

Soical and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development. A Study in So- 
cial Psychology. By JAMES MARK BALDWIN. 12mo, cloth, pp. xvi+ 574. Price re- 
duced to $1.75, ze¢. The two volumes are supplied together for $3.00, met. 

‘©One of the latest and not least remarkable products of American thought. It isa 
piece of close reasoning based upon vigilant observation. . . . A vast amount of philo- 
sophic learning and of scientific research—both of a very rare kind—has gone to the making 
of this remarkable book.’’— Zhe Spectator. 

BEN SIRA.—The Wisdom of Ben Sira. Portions of the book of Ecclesiasticus frem He- 
brew Manuscripts in the Cairo Gerrizah collection presented to the University of Cambridge 
by the Editors. Edited for the Syndics of the University Press by S. SCHECHTER, M.A., 
Litt.D., Reader in Rabbinic in the University of Cambridge and Professor ef Hebrew in 
the University of Lendon, and C. Tayior, D.D., Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
With Facsimiles. 4to, cloth, pp. Ixxxvii + 68 +24. , Price, $3 00, met. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 

BROWNING.—The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Edited with Biograph- 
ical Additions. By FrepericG. Kenyon. With Portraits. Mew Edition. Two volumes 
in one. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xvi-+-478 +464. Price, $2.50. 

CARPENTER,—Elements of Rhetoric and English Composition. First High School 
Course. By G. R. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Colum- 
bia University. 12mo, cloth, pp. x-+ 254. Price, 60 cents, ef. 

CORSON.—An Introduction to the Prose and Poetical Works of John Milton. 
Comprising all the Autobiographic Passages in his Works, the more Explicit Presentations 
of his Ideas of True Liberty, Comus, Lycidas and Samson Agonistes. With Notes and 
Forewords. By Hiram Corson, LL.D., Professor of English Literature in the Cornell 
University. 12mo, pp. xxxii-+ 303. Price, $1.25, met. 
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CRAWFORD.—Adam Johnstone’s Son and A Rose of Vesterday. By F. Mar- 
ION CRAWFORD, Author of ‘‘Saracinesca ’’ etc., etc. With! Numerous Illustrations. New 
Edition in one volume. 12mo, cloth extra. Price, $1.50. 

The Ralstons. By F. Marion CrAwrorpD, Author of ‘‘ Katharine Lauderdale,’’ etc. 
Two volumes in one. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. Uniform with Mr. Crawford’s earlier 
novels. 

CROSS.—The Development of the English Novel. By Wrizur L. Cross, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 
pp. xvii-+ 329. Price, $1.50. 

Professor Cross has written a volume of intrinsic value and interest—a volume which 
fills a wide gap in the history of English Literature. The author bas the ability to see his 
subject with the proper perspective. Although bis field extends from the early Arthurian 
Romance to Henry James, Mrs. Ward and Rudyard Kipling, each stage of the development 
is carefully considered and the relation of the part tothe whole is never strained. Valuable 
bibliographical notes and a comprehensive index are added. 

DARMESTETER.—A Historical French Grammar. By ArszNE DARMESTETER, late 
Professor of the History of the French Language and of Medizval French Literature at the 
Sorbonne. To which was awarded the Prix Saintour by the French Academy, 1897. 
Edited by ERNest Murer, Professor at the University of Geneva, and LEOPOLD SupDRE, 
Professor at the Collége Stanislas, Paris. Authorized English Edition, by ALPHONSE 
Hartoc, Professor of French at the Royal Academy of Music. 12mo, cloth, pp, 
xlviii +936. Price, $2.75, sez. 


FOA.—After Big Game in Central Africa. Records of a Sportsman, from August, 1894, to 
November, 1897, when Crossing the Dark Continent from the Mouth of the Zambesi to the 
French Congo. By Epovarp FoA, F.R.G.S., Grande Médaille d’Or of the Paris Geo- 
graphical Society, etc. Translated from the French, with an Introduction, by FREDERIC 
Lezs. With 71 Illustrations, and Sketch Map showing Route. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. 
xxvii + 330. Price, $6.50. 

FOWLER.—A Graduated Course of Drawing for Infants. By Constance H. Fow rr, 
Head Mistress of Page Green Board School, Tottenham. ‘With an Introductory Note by the 
Rev. T. W. SHARPE, C.B., late H.M., Semior Chief Inspector of Schools. 4to, boards, 
pp. vii-+xxi. Plates Price, $1 00, met. 

GANONG.—The Teaching Botanist. A Manual of Information upon Botanical Instructicn, 
together with Outlines and Directions for a Comprehensive Elementary Course, by WILLIAM 


F. GANONG, Ph D., Professor of Botany in Smith College. 12mo, cloth, pp. xi-+ 270, 
Price, $1.10, met. 


GAYE.—The Great World’s Farm; Some Account of Nature’s Crops and How 
They Are Grown, By Sz.ina Gave. With a Preface, by G. S. Boutcer, F.LS, 
F.G.S., Professor of Botany and Geology in the City of London College. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, pp. x + 368. Price, reduced to $1.00, met. 


A new edition of this standard work, issued at a considerable reduction ix price. There 
are sixteen full page illustrations, as in previous editions. 


GETMAN.—The Elements of Blowpipe Analysis. By Freperick HuTTon GETMAN, 


F.C.S., Instructor in Chemistry in the Stamford High School. 16mo, cloth, pp. ix + 77. 
Price, 60 cents, mez. 


HALL AND STEVENS.—An Elemeatary Course of Mathematics comprising 
Arithmetic, Algebra and Euclid. By H. S. HAtt, M.A., and F. H. Stevens, M.A , 
Masters of the Military Side, Clifion College. 16mo, cloth, pp. ix-+ 110. Price, 60 cents, m7. 


HARDIN.—The Rise and Development of the Liquefaction of Gases. By WILLETT. 
L. HarpIN, Pa.D., Harrison Senior Fellow in Chemistry in the University of Pennsylvania. 
12mo, cloth, pp. viii-- 250. Price, $1.50 
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HEIN&.—Heine’s Prose. With Introduction and Notes by ALBERT B. Faust, Ph.D., As- 


sociate Professor of German in Wesleyan University. 16mo, cloth, pp. li4-341. Price, 
60 cents, net. Macmillan’s German Classics. 


JONES.—Jess: Bits of Wayside Gospel. By Jenxin LLoyp Jongs. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
ix-+ 312. Price, $1.50. 
The story giving the title to the volume is an account of the life and death of a horse 
once owned by the author. These sermon-talks are all on out-of door subjects, the love of 
Nature, her influence over man’s spiritual life, and other similar themes. 


KINGSLEY.—Travels in West Africa, Congo Francais, Corisco and Cameroons. 
By Mary H. KInGsiry. Profusely illustrated. Second Edition, Abridged. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xx-++-541. Price reduced to $2.00. 

‘* Miss Kingsley has made a more than usually interesting volume of travel out of her 


observations and experiences, which are set down with a gayety and humor which seem 
spontaneous and provide an animated narrative.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


KOSCHWITZ—SHAW JEFFREY.—The Study of Colloquial and Literary French. 
A Manual for Students and Teachers. Adapted from the German of Dr. EpuARD KoscH- 
witz, Professor of Romance Philology in the University of Marburg. By P. SHAW JEFFREY, 
M.A , Queen’s College, Oxford, Assistant Master at Clifton Cellege and semetime Student 
in Marburg University. With Notes on the Present State of Modern Language Teaching in 
Places of Higher Education, by Dr. KARL Breut (Cambridge), M. BeRTHON (Oxford), 
Prof. WEEKLEY (London), Miss StepHeN (Newnham), Miss Popz (Sommerville Hall), 


and Miss BEALE (Cheltenham Lidies’ College). 12mo, cloth, pp. xxxvi-- 292. Price, 
$1.10, met. 


LANGLAND.—Vision of Piers the Plowman. An English Poem of the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury. Done into Modern Prose, with an Introduction, by KATE M. WaRREN. Second 
Edition, largely revised and corrected. 16mo, cloth, pp. xl-+- 143. Price, 90 cents, met. 


LE BON.—The Psychology of Socialism. By Gustave Lz Bon. 8vo, cloth, pp. xv+ 
415. Price, $3.00, met. 

Tre author's previous werks, ‘* The Crowd”? and ‘‘ The Psychology of Peoples,’’ met 
with a very wide and cordial reception. The present book is on a much more extensive 
scale, and includes the application of the principles already set forth in the earlier books. 
The closing chapter is an intensely interesting prophecy concerning the future power and in- 


fluence of socialism. 
LENGFELD.—Inorganic <hemical Preparations. By Fe.ix LENGFELD, Assistant Profes- 


sor of Inorganic Chemistry in the University of Chicago. 16mo, cloth, pp. ix-++-57. Price, 
60 cents, met. 


’ LYNCH.—Medizval Towns: Toledo, the Story of an Old Spanish Capital. By 
HANNAH LYNCH. Illustrated by HELEN M. JAmgs. 16mo, cloth extra, gilt tep, pp. viii +- 
311. Price, $1.50. 


‘¢ The Story ef Toledo’’ fully continues the high standard set by its predecessors in this 
series, both in interest and artistic make up. There are some forty illustrations, mestly full- 
page, and, with two or three exceptions, pen-and-ink ske ches of picturesque architecture 
and out-of the- way corners of the ancient city. 


LYTE.—A History of Eton College. (1440-1898.) By Sir H. C. MAxwe i Lyrts, 
K.C.B, With Illustrations. Third Edition, Revised througheut and Greatly Enlarged. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xxv-+ 640. Price, $7.00, met. 


McCA RTHY.—Tae Story of Gladstone’s Life. By Justin McCaartuy, M P, Author of 
‘¢ The Four Georges,’’ ‘* A History of Our Own Times,”’ etc., etc. Freely Illustrated with 


Portraits, etc. New and Cheaper Issue of the Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt top. Price reduced to $3.59. 
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SHAKESPEARE.—The Chiswick Shakespeare. Each Volume with an Introduction and 


Notes by JoHN DENNIs and Illustrations by Byam SHAW. 16mo, cloth extra. Price, 
each, 35 cents. ’ 
First Volume: As You Like It. 

The text is that of the Cambridge edition. A title-page has beem designed by Mr. Ger- 
ald Moira, and each volume contains a number of full page illustrations, as well as head and 


tail pieces. The notes are ample, and the presswork is executed in the best manner at the 
Chiswick Press. A durable binding cempletes am excellent handy volume. 


SHAKESPEARE.—The Works of Shakespeare. Edited, with Introductions and Notes, 
by C. H. Hzrrorp, Litt.D., Professor of English Language and Literature in the Univer- 
sity College of Wales, Aberystwyth. In Ten Volumes. Vol. VII. Globe 8vo, cloth, pp. 
521. Price, $1.50. Zhe Eversley Edition. 

The present volume contains ‘‘ Henry V.,’? ‘“* Henry VIII.,” ** Titus Andronicus,” 
** Romeo and Juliet.” 

SHAKESPEARE.—The Works of Shakespeare. Edited, with Introductions and Notes, 
by C. H. HErrorp, Litt.D., Professor of English Language and Literature in the Univer- 
sity College ef Wales, Aberystwyth. In Ten Volumes. Vol. VIII. Globe 8vo, cloth, pp. 
417. Price, $1.50. 

Contains ‘‘ Julius Czsar,’’ ‘*‘ Hamlet’’ and ‘‘ Oihello.”’ 


SIEPMANN’S ADVANCED FRENCH SERIES.—General Editors: Otto Siepmaan, Eu- 
géne Pelissier. Mew Volume. 
Le Roi des Montagnes. Par Epmonp AsouT. Adapted and Edited by Ernzst 
WEEKLEY, M.A., late Schelar of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Professer of French at the 
University College, Nottingham. 16mo, cloth, pp. xvii-+177. Price, 60 cents, mez. 


SfuTH.—Methods of Knowledge. An Essay in Epistemology. By WALTER SMITH, Ph.D- 


Professor of Philosophy in Lake Forest University. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xxii 340. 
Price, $1.25, mez. 


STUDIA SINAITICA NO. VII.—An Arabic Version of the Acts ef the Apostles and 
the Seven Catholic Epistles. From an Eight or Ninth Century MS. in the Convent 
of St. Catharine on Mount Sinai. With a Treatise on the Triune Nature of God, and Trans- 
lation from the same Codex. Edited by MARGARET DuNLOP GiBson, M.R.A.S. 8vo, 
paper. Price, $3.50, mez. 


SUTER.—Handbook of Optics fer Students of Ophthalmelogy. By Witt1AM Nor- 
woop SuTER, B.A., M.D., Professor of Ophthalmology, National University, and Assistant 
Surgeon Episcopal Eye, Ear, and Throat Hospital, Washington, D.C. 16mo, cloth, pp. 
viii-+2¢9. Price, $1.00, mez. 

TEMPLE CLASSICS (THE). Under the general Editorship of ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, M.A. 
With an Etched or Photogravure Frontispiece in each volume.— Wew Volumes. 

The Life and Death of Thomas Wolsey. By Gzorcz CAVENDISH. Edited by F. 
S. ELLIs. 

Thoughts of Divines and Philosophers. Selected by Basix Montacu. Edited by 
the General Editor. 

Seneca of Benefits. Translated by Tuomas Lopcr. Edited by W. H. D. Rousz. 
The Complete Angler. By IsAak WALTON. Edited by AusTIN Dosson. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top. Price, 50 cents each. Limp leather, gilt top. Price, 75 cents each. 


TEXTS AND STUDIES.—Contributions to Biblical and Patristi Literature. 

Vol, V., No. 4. Codex Purpureus Petropolitanus (N.). By H. S Cronin, M.A, 
8vo, paper, pp. Ixiv-+- 108. Price, $1.60, met. 

Vol. V., No. 5. Clement of Alexandria’s Biblical Text. P. MorpAUNT BARNARD 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, paper, pp. xix 64. Price, $1.25, mez. 
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TURGENEV.—The Novels of Ivan Turgenev. 
Volume XIII. The Diary of a Superfluous Man and Other Stories. Translated 
from the Russian by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, pp. 326. Price, $1.25. 

It is mow announced that two more volumes will complete the set. The titles of these 

will be ‘* A Desperate Character and Other fales’’ and ‘‘ The Jew and Other Stories,”’ and 
they will probably be ready before the end of the year. 

VACHELL.—A Drama in Sunshine. A Novel. By HorAcz ANNESLEY VACHELL, Author 
of ‘* Quicksands of Pactolus,’”’ ‘‘ The Romance of Judge Ketchum,’’ ‘‘ Model of Christian 
Gay,’’ etc. New and cheaper edition. 12mo, cloth, pp. 347. Price, $1 50 


WAGER.—The Siege of Troye. Edited from M. S. Harl 525. With Introduction, Netes 
and Glossaries by C. H. A. WAGgER, Ph.D. (Yale), McIlvaine Professor of the English 
Language and Literature, Kenyon College. 12mo, cloth, pp. cxv-+ 126. Price, $1.25, net. 


WALPOLE.—The Letters of Horace Walpole, Fourth Earl of Orford. Edited by 
PETER CUNNINGHAM. Now First Chronologically Arranged. Innine volumes. Profusely 
Illustrated with Portraits and Vignettes. 8vo, cloth extra, nine volumes. Price, $25.00. 


This well known edition of Walpole’s Letters, formerly published by Richard Bentley 
& Son, is now reissued in an attractive form. Each volume contains some five hundred 
pages and numerous steel engraved portraits. 


WILLSON.—Note-Taking, Dimensioning and Lettering. A Text book for Students in 
Engineering or Architecture and for Professional Draughtsmen. By FREDERICK NEWTON 
Wittson, C.E, A.M., Professor of Descriptive Geometry, Stereotomy, and Technical 
Drawing in the Jean C. Green School of Science, Princeton University. 4to, cloth. Price, 
$1 25, met. 

The first part of Willson's Descriptive Geometry and Mechanical Drawing Series. 


WINCHESTER.—Some Principles of Literary Criticism. By C. T. Wincuzster, 
Professor of English Literature in Wesleyan University. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xii+- 

552. Price, $1.50. 
While primarily written and intended for college classes, Prof. Winchester’s took can 
hardly be ¢ esignated a text book. It will be found of great value by all interested in litera- 


ture, and its method of presenting the underlying qualities ef true works of merit will appeal 
to the general reader as well as the student. 








Good Fiction for the Novel Reader 





Besides the novel of the Season, Richard Carvel, of which 





some 80,000 copies have been sold in the first ten weeks of pubii- 





cation, there is plenty of other good fiction for the novel reader. 





The Short Line War 


Third Edition. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


First edition, exhausted on the third day of 
1sswe. 
“A rattling good railroad stery ’"— Evening 
Telegraph, Phila. 
‘‘ Thrilling situations, romantic episodes.”»— 
New York Tribune. 
or, THE 


Tristram Lacy  Inpevipvaist 


By W. H. MALLock, author of “The New 
Republic,” « Is Life Worth Living?” “Aris. 
tocracy and Evolution,” ‘‘ Labor and the 
Popular Welfare,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 
** Keen and clever, full of characteristic hu- 

mor,” 

* Some clever portraits of well-known living 
people.” — fhe Times. 
* Sure to be widely read. . . full of brilliant 


passages, sharp incisive epigrams and flashes of 
wit.”— Buffalo Commercial, 


Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly 


By HAMLIN GARLAND. Cloth, $1.50. 

“I cherish with a grateful sense of the high 
pleasure they have given me, Mr. Garland’s 
splendid achievements in objective fiction.”— 
W. D. HowE ts in Harper's Weekly. 

“Its realism is hearty, vivid, flesh and blood 
realism.” — Zhe Critic. 

‘‘ It is beyond all manner of doubt one of the 
most powerful novels of recent years. It has 
created a great sensation.”—7he New Age. 





By MeRwin-WEBSTER. 








See the Announcement list for descriptions 
of anew book by Mr, Garland and new edi 
tions of others already issued., 


The Custom of the Country 








By Mrs Hucu Fraser, Author of ** Letters from Japan. 


Island Empire,” « Palladia,” etc. 


The Maternity of Harriott 


Wicken 


By Mrs. Henry DuDENEY. Cloth, $1.50. 
“‘Tragical and pathetic from start to finish 
. . . it holds the reader with a terrible fascina- 
tion.” —Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia. 
“Tt falls but little short of being a master- 
piece. . . a remarkable book.”—R. H. Stop- 
DARD—Matl and Express. 


len’s Tragedies 


By R.'V. RisLey. Second Edition. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


“They are masterpieces in tragedy which re- 
call some of the best work of English and 
French dramatic romanticists.”— Boston Herald, 


Hugh Gwyeth 


By BEuLAH MariE Dix. Third Edition. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


“ Well-written and stirring.” — 7he ress, 
Phila. 

‘The story is valuable... . One is continu- 
ally impressed by the commendable purity of 
the work, and the tonic and bracing quality of 
its atmosphere.” —Literature. 


«“Engrossingly interesting.” — Zhe Boston 
Courier. 


See the Announcement list for the descrip- 
tion of a new novel by this author. 


Jesus Delaney 


By JoszEPpH GorDON DONNELLY, formerly Con- 
sul-General in Mexico for the United States. 
Cloth, $1.50. 
“Unique and truly captivating.” —Courier, 
Boston. 
‘* Unconventional and thoroughly Mexican.” 
— The sentinel, Milwaukee. 














TALES OF NEW JAPAN 


A Record of Modern Life in the 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


Of Mrs. Fraser’s Letters written during a residence in the country as wife of a prominent 


diplomatist the criticisms are enthusiastic. 


Apart from its very unusual illustration it displays the 


ame sympathetic insight into native life as expresses itself in these indescribably charming pen 


ictures, The Letters are said to be “one of the best books of travel of the year.”— The Times, Phila. 





Published by "THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY’S 


EARLY AUTUMN BOOKS 





PAUL LEICESTER FORD 





Janice Meredith. By Paut Leicester Forp, author of “The Hon, Peter Stirling,” «The 


Story of an Untold Love,” etc. 
Also Illustrated Holiday Edition. 
and his pupils, 12mo, cloth 


12mo, cloth 


$1.00 


2 volumes, in box gilt tops, fully illustrated by HOWARD PYLE 


$4.00 


One of the foremost nevels of the year—by the author of ** The Hon, Peter Stirling.”” ‘ Janice” is a story of 


Revolutionary times of remarkable historical value, with Washington and Hamilton coming into the story. 
effort to do for the North what Thackeray did for the South with ‘‘ The Virginians.” 


HARRY THURSTON PECK 
What is good English, and other Essays: 





By the editor of Zhe Bookman, author of 


«“ The Personal Equation,” etc. 12mo, cloth: 


$1.50 
Any one who has read Professor Peck’s interesting 


essays on modern life and letters will be glad to secure 
this latest collection. 


MRS. OLIPHANT 


The Autobiography of Margaret Oliphant’ 
1828-1897. With two portraits of photogra- 
vure. 8vo, cloth $3.50 


One of the most delightful autobiographies of th* 
year. 





G. W. STEEVENS 


Imperial India. By the author of “With 
Kitchener to Khartum,” «‘ Egypt in 1898,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth $1.50 
In “‘ Imperial India’’ Mr. Steevens has a subject with 


which he is greatly in sympathy, and the result is # 
masterpiece in dramatic writing. 


BENJAMIN SWIFT 
Siren City. By the author of « Nancy Noon,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth $1.50 
Benjamin Swift, of ‘‘ Nancy Noon” fame, has here 
written a romantic study of Naples. 


S. R. CROCKETT 


Ione March, a Woman of Fortune. 
author of « T he Raiders,” etc. 
tions by E. Pollack. 











By the 
With illustra- 
12mo, cloth $1.50 


Mr. Crockett has here broken new ground. It isa 
story of today, and the heroine is an American girl. 


F. FRANKFORT MOORE 
Well, After All. By the author of « The Fatal 
Gift,” etc. 12mo, cloth $1.50 


This story concerns itself with social life in modern 
England. 


REV. F. F. ELLINWOOD, D. D. 
Questions and Phases of Morr Missions. 
By Rev. F. F, Ellinwood, 12mo, cloth $1.50 


Few liv sg writers are better qualified to speak on 
** Modern Missions” than Dr. Ellinwoed. 











It is an 


VICTORIEN SARDOU 


Robespierre: Adapted and revised under Sar- 
dou’s authority, 12mo, cloth $1.50 
A very timely book, as Sir Henry Irving will pro- 
duce the play here in the autumn. 


HAMILTON W. MABIE 


The Life of the Spirit, By the author of 
«“ Essays on Books and Culture,” and editor 
of The Outlook. 16mo, cloth $1.25 


An endeavor to put the truths of the religious life in 
vital relation with human experience, and to show the 
value of these truths in men’s lives and work. 


DAVID STORRAR MELDRUM 


Holland and the Hollanders. By the author 
of “The Story of Margredel.” Illustrated. 
8vo $2.00 


It is full of exact comprehensive information, but told 
in a delightfully sympathetic way, and with a perfect 
understanding of Holland and the Dutch. 


HANNAH LYNCH 
The Autobiography of a Child. By Hannah 
Lynch. 12mo, cloth $1.50 


In a sense, this is a morbid book, but a very remark- 
able one; it is the record of a life of an unhappy, super- 
sensitive chiid. 


AMORY H. BRADFORD 
The Art of Living Alone. 16mo, cloth .50 


An antithesis and cempanion te ‘‘ The Art of Living 
Together,” by Dr. Horton, and is one of the same series 
of ** Little Books on the Conduct of Life.’’ 


PAUL LEICESTER FORD 


The New England Primer. A History of its 
Origin, with a Reprint of the Earliest Edition 
and Many Facsimiles, 16mo, cloth $1.50 


Published two years ago in an expensive edition. 
This volume contains in condensed form the essential 
features and illustrations ef that edition. It is the best 
work on the subject. 


AMANDA DOUGLAS 
The Heir of Sherburne, By the author of 
« Sherburne Girls,” etc, 12mo, cloth $1.50 
The latest volume in the popular ‘‘Sherburne’”’ Series 


























AT ALL BOOK STORES. FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 
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[IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


NEW HOUSEHOLD NEW CABINET POETS 
TENNYSON The Poetical Works of 


: . ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 
The Poetic and Dramatic Works of ALFRED Ourven Wanpert Houns 
Lorp TENnyson, New Household Edi- Joun G, WHuIrtigr. d 
tion, from new plates. With a Biographical | printed from type much larger than that of pre- 
Sketch, numbered lines, Indexes to Titles and vious Cabinet Editions, very carefully edited 
First Lines, a Portrait and 127 Illustrations. the lines of the longer poems numbered, with 
Crown a 81.505 2 $2.00; half calf, | Indexes to titles and First Lines, and in each 
$3.00; levant or tree calf, $4.50. volume a fine Portrait of the poet framed in 
An entirely new issue of the popular Househeld an engraved border which lends it an at- 
Tennyson. It is printed from larger type than before tracti distincti Bound i * fi 
is profusely illustrated and contains also portraits and ractive distinction. Sound in @ new, firm 
pictures of, historic buildings, and is, in fact, the most and tasteful style, making beautiful, compact 
pf my Feoly the ys and inexpensive volumes which cannot fail 
e is care’ rinted en o e er and is ° 
antenctively hand tae ieee style, i & unquestionable to be very popular. Each, 16mo, cloth, gilt 
the most desirable single-volume illustrated edition of top, $1.00; half calf, $2.00; tree calf or 
Tennyson ever published. flexible levant, $ 3.00. 


RIVERSIDE BROWNING MEADOW-GRASS 


Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works of Ros- | By a oe pore 81.50; ee a 
°. . “ag ** Meadow-Grass,”” erto publis srs. 

Wit h . OWNING. New Riverside Edttion. Copeland & Day, is well known as ene of the most 
It ntroluction and Notes by George delightful volumes of New England stories—true to life, 
Willis Cooke, and six Portraits. 6 vols, | dramatic in narrative, finely blended with humor, and 
crown 8vo, bound in new and attractive style, pervaded by an admirable spirit. The scenes of the 


° P . Stories are virtually the same as those of Miss Brown’s 
with gilt top, $9.00. (Sold only in sets.) | « Tiverton Tales,” just published. 











Sold 5y all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; fi E. {7th St., New York 


MEMORY CULTURE 


No book published during the present year is of greater importance to teachers, scholars» 
and the general public than 


PICK’S LECTURES ON MEMORY CULTURE : 


For many years Dr. Edward Pick has been recognized as the greatest authority on the sub 
ject of Memory and the means of improving it. There has been a great deal of humbug 
about systems of Mneumonics. Dr. Pick’s system is based on well-known laws of the 
mind and its value has been demonstrated in the case of thousands who have been benefited 
by it. For many years Dr. Pick has given his lectures in England and the United States 
at Colleges and Universities, to bodies of teachers and to private classes. Increasing age 
and the impossibility of giving personally the instruction called for, induced Dr. Pick to put 
these lectures, containing his complete system of instruction, into book form. It has never 
before been accessible except in the form of lectures the fee for which has been $10 and 
upward. The price of the book is placed at $2.50 which represents of course not merely 
the cost of the book but the instruction contained in it. The preparation of the book was 
Dr. Pick’s last work. He died in July, 1899. To no class of people is Memory Culture 
more important than to the teacher. Clubs of teachers can be formed with profit to take up 
a course in Memory Culture with this book as a guide. Such eminent psychologists as Prof. 
Wm. James of Harvard, and Dr. McLellan of Canada; such College Presidents as Charles 
Kendall Adams, of the University of Wisconsin and Ex-Pres. Andrew D. White, of Cornell 
(now Minister to Germany); such educators as Supt. Ellis, of Rochester, N. Y.; Dr. James 
Mackenzie, Head-master of Lawrenceville, N. J., School, Dr. E. O. Lyte, President of the 
National Educational Association—all commend Dr. Pick and his lectures in the highest 
terms. 
The book is 7x4% inches in size; handsomely printed and bound, $2.50 met, 
Send for new illustrated catalogue of books on education in all departments. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth St., New York. 
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CURRENT 


$3.00 A YEAR 


AN OUTLINE OF THE FORTY 


Selections from New Books.—Upward of a 
dozen pages of the most interesting and valuable 
material possible to select from the newest and most 
deservedly popular books of the day. 


Scientific Progress and Problems.—The 
great movements in science, the new disceveries and 
marvelous advances are given in simple, popular 
form, an admirable reflectien ef great steps in scien- 
tific progress. 


Sketch Book: Life of To-day.—Brief char- 
acter sketches and studies, humoreus, tragic, and 
pathetic. Many excellent bits of writing in the 
newspapers, books and ines are here coll d 
and preserv: 





Sociologic Questions of the Times.—Ar- 
ticles by the leading thinkers and writers at home 
and abroad on the social questions of the hour— 
labor, man, and woman, emigration, crime, mar- 
riage, etc. 


Special Stories and Sketches.—Short stories 


by the best American and English authors, and ex- | 


cellent translations from the latest work of French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian authors. 


Sport, Recreation, and Adventure.—The 
sports and pastimes of the nations, their games, 
their athletics, hunting excursions, mountain climb- 


in 
fed {rom month to month se as te cover the entire 


Stories and Sketches of Animal Life.—The 





—adventure and sport of every description, var- | 


World of Religious Thought.—To-day is a 
time when religious thought is large, free, and lib- 
eral. The great issues are herein handled by the 
ablest thinkers. No space is given to sectarian 
questions, but the great, living questions that touch 
all men. 


World Over: Pictures of Travel.—Descrip- 
tions of life, adventure, an \ 
scenery, and people the world over, including the 
results of the latest researches of geegraphers, travel- 
ers, and explorers. These articles give the color, 
atmosphere, spirit, and activity of all lands. 


DEPARTMENTS: VERSE. 


American Poets of To-day.—A series of se- 
lections of the best and most characteristic werk of 
leading living American poets. One poet is repre- 
sented in each issue by selections, an introductory 
note, and a frontispiece portrait. 





Chords in a Minor Key.—Poems of love, 
serrow, passion, tenderness, absence, death, the sad 
introspective and retrospective moods of life. 
Verses that are distinctively heart poems, appealing 
to the sentiments. 


Dialect: Character Verse.—The poems 
in this department are for the most part narrative 
and excellent for recitation, furnishing elocutionists 
with new, fresh, and valuable readings from month 
to month. 


| Newspaper Verse: Grave and Gay.—Much 


life of birds, insects, fishes, and animals treated in | 
a popular way, giving their natural history, how | 


they live, what they do, what are their uses, how 
they are hunted, and all that is of interest in their 
relation to nature and man. 


Superstitious, Unusual, and Weird.—That 
debatable land between science and superstition, be- 
tween myth and custom, suggested by psychic re- 
search, hypnotism, mind-reading, delusions, ghosts, 


phantoms, telepathy—these are part of what this de- | 


partment regularly covers. 


Told Over the Wine and Walnuts.—After- | 
di tories, bright, witt d peinted. Selected ° . 
om the new’ books” papers, and magazines of the | Treasure Trove: Old Favorites.—A reprint 


from the new books, papers, and magazines of the 
world. 


Vanity Fair: Fads and Fashions.—Bright, | 


clever papers on the lighter side of social life, its 
fads, its follies, extravagances, its weakness, and its 
peculiarities. 


Wit and Humor of the Press.—The cream 
of the humor of the contemporary press is given 
every month ina carefully edited department; us- 
ually collated on some special subject or topic, and 
forming a grouping of witticisms found nowhere else. 


Address, 


of the best literary work of the day in prose and 
verse is found in the columns ef the daily press, and 
its life is but ephemeral except as it is selected and 
preserved in magazine er book form. 


Child Versel—Beautiful poems of child-life, 
the doings and play of the children, with lullabies 
and slumber songs that sing themselves as you read. 


Society Verse: In Lighter Vein.—Dainty 
and musical vers de société, illustrating the ballade, 
rondo, rondel, pantoum, virelai, sestina, villanelle, 
kyrielle, trielet, and other ferms of verse, including 
many delicate trifles in meter and exquisite gems of 
love song. 


each month of well-knowa poems of the past now 
buried in old collections and scrapbeoks. Many of 
these are famous single peems by minor poets and 
are often difficult to obtain. This department adds 
greatly to the value of the poetry in the magazine 
when the numbers are bound and indexed. 


Verse from Books and Magazines.—The 
best verse from the new books of verse of America 
and Europe, and from the current magazines, selec- 
ted on a basis of intrinsic merit, not merely for the 
name attached. 


Mention BOOK REVIEWS 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO., 
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LITERATURE 


25 CENTS A NUABER 


DEPARTMENTS IN CURRENT LITERATURE 


Applied Science: Invention and Industry. 
—Articles on the newest inventions in the wonder- 
land of science and their practical application to 
everyday life, and in the facture of 
different products. 


Y 





Book Reference of the Month.—A classified | 


list, under subject, of the best books from all pub- 
lishers. It is thoroughly up-to-date on all subjects 
and arranged alphabetically, with publisher’s name 
and book price. So simple and clear as to make 
this list invaluable for reference. 


Brief Comment: Literary Doings.—A 
bird’s-eye view of the whole literary world—bio- 
graphic data; gossip of the home-life, personal ap- 
pearance, manners, habit and doings ef authors; 
notes of new and ferthceming books ; bits of criti- 
cism and comment from famous people ; giving a 


résumé in pleasing form of all literary events of the 
times. 


Celebrities : At Home and Abroad.—Stories, 
sketches, and characteristic anecdotes from the 


literature of the world, on celebrities in every field 
of life and effort. 


| 
| 





Concerning Eating and Drinking.—Manner | 


and customs of the nations at table; food-gossip and 
food-lore; strange dishes; famous dinners and 
diners; the sanitary, historic, reminiscent, and 
gastronomic side of eating and drinking in all its 
phases. 


Department of French Letters.—Transla- 
tions of interesting articles and tid-bits from cur- 
rent French books and magazines under the editorial 
~~ of Mrs. William E. Cabell, of Washington, 


Editorial Comment.—A group of unsigned 
original editorial articles on literary and general 


topics of current interest written by some of the | 


brightest editorial writers of the country. 


Educational Topics of the Day.—The latest | 


and best of the advance thought on the ** new educa- 
tion’’ the protest against the machine process of to- 
day, and live, practical discussion and popular sug- 
gestion on all phases of educational reform. 


Facts and Figures of Interest.—Ofttimes the 
essence of long articles on research or discovery 
can be focused in a line or two of statement, of fact, 
or Statistics, and the amount of matter condensed 
aeons into this miniature cyclopedia is wonder- 
ul, 


Gossip of Authors and Writers.—Biographic 
sketches and articles, anecdotal and gossipy, of the 
authors of not only this country but of the world. 
This department is thoroughly abreast of the times, 
and gives information about all authors whose work 
deserve special recognition. 


and send for Sample Copy 





Historic, Statistic, and General.—A depart- 
ment for matters of interest not covered in any of 
the other departments, comprising reminiscences of 
historic events, statistics, origin of words, manners, 
and customs, and general information. 


Garden, Field, and Forest.—Descriptions 
of the wonders of plant-like of all nations, methods 
of cultivation, fruit and flower lore, great gardens, 
and ali that the comprehensive title ‘In Garden, 
Field, and Forest ’’ can cover in the plant world. 


Library Table: Glimpses of New Books. 
—A selection of the best obtainable book reviews 
from the leading critical journals—American and 
English—on the most important current books. 


Literary Thought and Opinion.—The best 
individual thought and opinion on books of the day, 
the relation ef authors to their books, studies in 
style, literary currents and tendencies, suggestions 
for readers, anda frank, unprejudiced 
ef all great literary questions. 





‘J P 


Magazine Reference of the Month.—The 
contents of the principal magazines of America and 
England, alphabetically indexed and classified every 

month under subject, so that titles to all articles on 

any subject van be seen ata glance. Invaluable for 
reference. 





Medical, Surgical, Sanitary.—In no branch 
of modern science has greater progress been made 
in the past decade than. in the one covered in this 
department. The articles are deeply interesting to 
even the lay reader, and touch on all the modern 
wonders in discovery and operation. 


Musical, Artistic, Dramatic.—These three 
tepics treated from the popular point of view, the 
personal and explanatory rather than in the techni- 
cal and heavy critical tone, and giving most valu- 
able information on the different *‘schools’”’ and on 
the representative leaders in them. 


Philosophy of Life.—Extracts, aphorisms, epi- 
grams, thoughts, reflections, and opinions on life 
and character, compiled from the speeches, letters, 
and writings of some great author. 


Random Reading: Miniature Essays.— 
Clever and entertaining papers on the whole range of 
human thought and experience; not heavy, pros 
papers, but genial, easy expression of thought on a’ 
topics. The eclectic plan of the magazine gives 
opportunity for great variety in authors and subjects, 
and one is not wearied by censtant repetition of the 
names of “ regular contributions.” 


Sayings of Young Philosophers.—The bright 
and clever sayings of the children compiled from 
the world’s magazine and newspaper press. 


55 Liberty Street, New York 
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The Forum 





America’s Leading Review 


POLITICS 

FINANCE 

EDUCATION To read the Forum is to keep 
LITERATURE . 

SOCIOLOGY in touch with the best thought of 


ART | ih 
the day. ‘To b 
THEOLOGY © day o be without it is to 


THE DRAMA miss the best help to clear think- 
MUSIC 


SCIENCE ing. 
INVENTION 
COMMERCE 


Subscription price, $3.00 a year. 
Single copies, 35 cents. 


The Forum Publishing Co. 


i111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
































The Forum 


OCTOBER, 1899. 


This Year’s Elections and the Presidential Election 
Senator JuLius C. Burrows. 





The Present Outlook for Currency Reform . . CHARLES G. DAwEs 


Comptroller oi the Currency 


The Sunday Question . . . . . . Very Rev. F. W. Farrar 
Dean of Canterbury 


Commercial Japan . . .... . =. . . Oscar P. AusTIN 
Chief of the U. S. Bureau of Statistics 


The Civil Code of Germany . . . . . . Prof. RupoLtpH Sou 


Member of the Code Commission 


Russia, England and the United States . . . A. Maurice Low 


Liquid Air: A Rejoinder . . . . . . STEPHEN H. EMMEns 
President Liquid Air Company 


The Paris Congress of the History of Religions Prof. T. Stanton 
The “ National Guard” Problem . . . Major Joun H. PARKER 
Chinese Daily Life . . . . . . . . JOSEPH Kino Goopricu 
A Century’s Labor Legislation in France . . WALTER B. SCAIFE 


The Passing of the Four-Year Period . . . . GrorGe HEmpL 
Professor of Philology in University of Michigan 


Social Progress and Race Degeneration . . FRANK A. FETTER 
Professor of Economics in Leland Stanford Jr. University 


The Relation of England to the Transvaal . JAmEs G. WHITELEY 


Literature of the Pacific Coast . . . . . CHARLES H. SHINN 





The Forum Publishing Co. 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York 
35 cents a copy $3.00 @ year 
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American Journal of Archaeology 


The Journal of the Archaeological Institute of America. 


Bi-Monthy. Annual Subscription, $5.00. Single Numbers, $1.00. 





EDITORIAL STAFF. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF. 
JOHN H. WRIGHT, HARVARD UNIVERsITY. 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS. 


JAMES R. WHEELER (for the School at Athens), CoLuUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
ALLAN MARQUAND (for the School in Rome), PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 
JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE (President of the Archaeological Institute), HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
THOMAS D. SEYMOUR (Chairman of the Managing Committee of the School of Athens) 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 
WM. GARDNER HALE (Chairman of the ; Managing Committee of the School in Rome), Unt- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


NOTE.—Communications for the Editorial Board should be addressed to the Editor-in-Chief, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, or to any member of the Board. 





With the past year, the Archaeological Institute of America began the uni- 
form and regular publication of its Papers, Reports and other documents. 


CONTENTS. 


Archaeological Papers of the Institute, in the fields of American, Christian, 
Classical, and Oriental Archaeology. 

Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 

Papers of the American School of Classical Studies in Rome. 

Proceedings of the Institute, and of other Archaeological Societies; Sum- 
maries of Archaeological News; Correspondence ; Notes and Notices. 


Reports of the Institute, including those of the Council, of the Managing 
Committees of the Schools of Classical Studies at Athens and in Rome, 
and of other Committees of the Institute. 


Reprints of important papers are on sale by THE MacMILLAN CoMPANY, who 
publish the Journal in America and Europe and also receive all subscriptions for it. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO JOURNALS 


Ht Edited by President W.R. Harper. Monthly about 80 pages, 
The Biblical World Fa eet mutes ie Jane aad Denker hee 
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in June and ° 

monthly magazine; illustrated; devoted exclusively to biblical study. The best azine 

published for the busy minisier, the Senday-schoo! teacher, and the thickiog laymas 
$2.00 a year; foreign, $2.50; single copies, 20 cents. 
. Edited by Charles H. Thurber. Monthly, except in July and 
The School Review ugust; averages about 80 pages. This publication distinc- 
tively the national representative of high-school and academic work. 1 number in June. 
$1.60 a year; foreign, $2.00; single copies, 20 cents. 
° Edited by John M. Coulter. Monthly, illustrated; at 
The Botanical Gazette least 80 pages. Devoted to the science of botany in all 
its departments, containing results of research, book reviews, notes for students, and news 

Contributions from leading botanists. $1.00 a year; foreign, $4.50; single copies, 40 cents. 


Edited by T.C. Chamberlin. Semi-quarterly; about 
The Journal of Geology 120 pages. Devoted to the interests of geo and the 
allied sciences, and contains articles covering a wide range of subjects. pted to young 
geologists, advanced students and teachers. $3.00 a year; foreign, $3.50; single copies, 50 cents. 
° An International Review of y_and 
The Astrophysical Journal 25 inter Paysie. Baited bY Crome B Lisle 
and James E, Keeler. Monthly, except in July and September; illustrated; about 80 pages. 
Invaluable to all who are interested in astronomy and astrophysics. 


$4.00 a year; foreign, $4.50; single copies, 50 cents. 


The Journal of Political Economy 204 0 J; Casence Lasgo. Siar 


tion promotes the scientific treatment of problems in practical economics and also contains 
contributions on topics of theoretical speculative interest. $3.00ayear; single copies, 75 cents. 


© Edited by the Divinity Faculty of the 
The American Journal of Theology Giiversity of Chicago. The only 
journal in the world so catholic in its scope as to cover the entire field of modern a 
tion and research in all the different lines of theological thought represented by special fie 
and particular schools. $3.00 a year; foreign, $3.25; single copies, 75 cents. 


aThe American Journal of Sociology Fat PY Tien tact i the result 


of the increased popular interest in social questions. It presents to its readers, issue by issue, 
the latest developments in sociological thought and in social endeavor. 
$2.00 a year; foreign, $2.50; single copies, 35 cents. 


The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures. 
Edited by President W. R. - Quarterly; about 80 pages. This journal is a con- 
tinuation of the well-known “ Hebraica,” which came into wide notice among scholars 
and students interested in Semitic languages and literatures. 


.00 a year; foreign, $3.25; single copies, 75 cents, 

° ° Published weekly. It contains articles on literary and 

The University Record educational topics, the Convocation Addresses, and the 
Queety Statements of the President. An official weekly report is given of the affairs of 
University of Chicago. $1.00 a year; foreign, $1.50; single copies, 5 cents. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, The University Press Division, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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5 of circulation and 

; advertising rates considered 
§ is the best advertising 

; medium offered to publishers 
f in the United States. 
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THIS EDUCATIONAL 
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WRITE AT ONCE FOR RATES. 


New England Publishing Company 


; 3 Somerset St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


A BI-MONTHLY JOURNAL 
DEVOTED TO THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL SCIENCES: METAPHYSICS, ETHICS, 
PSYCHOLOGY, LOGIC, ASSTHETICS, AND THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
EDITED BY 


J. G. SCHURMAN 
J. E. CREIGHTON AND JAMES SETH. 





Vol. VIII. No. 3 (Sept., 1899) contains— 


I. Original Articles: 


i. Kant’s A Priori Elements of Understanding. III. Presi- 
dent J. G. SCHURMAN. 

ii. Hartmann’s Moral and Social Philosophy. I. The Positive 
Ethic. Professor WILLIAM CALDWELL. 


iii. The Absolute as Ethical Postulate. Dr. J. D. Locan. 
iv. The Classification of the Sciences. Dr, G. A. CoGswELL. 


II. Reviews of Books: 

Shadworth H. Hodgson, The Metaphysics of Experience: by Pro- 
fessor John Watson.—Professor Simon N. Patten, The Develop- 
ment of English Thought: by Professor J. H. Tufts.— Professor 
W. K. Brooks, the Foundations of Zodlogy: by Dr. Margaret 
Floy Washburn. 





iil. Summaries of Articles: Psychological, Ethical, Historical. 


IV. Notices of New Books, 





Address for literary communications, 
J. BE. CREIGHTON, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Address for business communications, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Yearly Subscription, $3.00. Single Numbers, 60 cents. 
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CONTENTS EACH MONTH. 


3033 Céee 


Late School Law Decisions. 
New Rules adopted by Boards. 
All new School Legislation. 
How to build School Houses. The Most Popular 


Heating and Ventilating. Educatienal Journal 


School House Hygiene. . 
Salaries Paid Teachers, in the United States. 


Rate of School Taxes. 

Appointment of Teachers. 

Dismissal of Teachers. 

Text-Book Adoptions. 

School Board Conventions. 

Purchases of Supplies. 

Notes on School Furniture. 

Free Text-Book Problems. 

Popular Scheol Books. Price: 
Leading School Supply Houses. $1.00 
Portraits of Leading School Men. Per Year. 
Important Board Transactions. 

Editorials on School Topics. 

Directery Educational Publishers, es a 
Directory of Leading Text-Books. egy 

Directory School Supply Dealers. WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE, PuBLisHEeR 


School Board Doings Everywhere. ‘ NEW YORK. CHICAGO. MILWAUKEE. 














18939-19300. 


THE NEW YORK 
Teachers’ Magazine 


Devoted to the professional advancement of 
the teacher. 


Four new features for the coming year. 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT, 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT, 

Series of articles on 


DRAWING, MANUAL TRAINING 
OLAY MODELLING, 


REVIEW OF CONTEMPORANE- . 
OUS LITERATURE. The New Models work 


of the 
Original<articles, bright, up-to-date. 


Thoughtfully and discriminately edited, 
emington 


Beautifully and profusely illustrated. 
Standard Typewriter 


$x.00 per Year. 
TEACHERS’ MAGAZINE PUBLISHING CO0., WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


Send for free sample copy, 
’ 327 Broadway, NewYork 
142a Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. mare 
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ONEPLACEDNESS.m. 


is not a word to be foutid in any dictionary but one coined to ex- 
press the peculiar advantages of the 


United States Catalog ana tne CUmUlative Book Index 


over other bibliographies. Information concerning further superior characteris- 
tics of the above reference lists will be sent to any one mentioning this adver- 


tisement. 
H. W. WILSON, Publisher, 
Sample pages and prices on application. MINNEAPOLIS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


BUTLER—The Manufacture 6f Portland Cement. Its Testing and Use. 
ie a ; 8vo. Cloth. $6.00.* 
VER NON—Estate Fences. Their Design and Construction. $6.00.* 
ESWORTH—Pocketbook for Engineers. 24th edition. $2.00.* 
MOLES Nag At and HURST—Pocketbook of Pocketbooks. $5.00. 
TENNANT-KINE ALY—The Si 








SGOL IN NE war's Simply Explained. $1.00. 
YVIN—Entropy Diagram. 8V0. .00. 
ATKINSON—Textbook ot Practical Solid Geometry. $3.00. 
DYE-DAVIES—Ptumbing and Sanitation, 2 Vols. $22.00.} 


SPON & CHAMBERLAIN, {2 Cortlandt St., New York. 


Given With Cash Subscriptions | THz MAGAZINE 
ditties aghotn $e eadinon raze EDUCATION 


of that word. We believe that either ScHOOL Records the carefully pr oo slain 
EDUCATION or Primary School Leaflet is worth a + We wale ; ia — 
much more than the subscription price. But to any of the ables cators. 


subscribers who pay in advance, and thus relieve It is the oldest of the high class educa- 
us from the expense of collections,we haveauthor- tional monthly magazines. Fully up to 


ized our agents to give either of the following: | date. It should be within reach of 
With 's cash subscription to Scrtoot Epuca- ‘ of every 


hen teacher who recognizes the fact that 


Helper Number One, or Helper Number Two, or | teaching is a great profession and not a 
Nature Study, or Patrick’s Pebbles, or Elementary Sci- | mere ‘‘ make shift”’ to get a living. 
eace and one dozen “ Pictures for Study,’’ or Child Study i P ° . 
ohd Etementety Science, de Chill Sully thd ene Share Librarians should include Education 
«Pictures for Study," or Great Educators and onedozen | in their lists for the benefit of teachers. 
“ Pictures for Study,” or One Thousand Questions and 
dnavicé, cbé Simple Intercit by Business Methods. and of others who would keep abreast of 


With a cash subscription to Primary School | the best educational thought. Univer- 


Leaflet sally commended by highest educational 
One bound volume of Primary School Leaflets. Vol- sae : 
umes I, II, 11%, III, or IV, or one dozen “ Pictures for authorities. $3 00 @ year. 35 cents a 











Study.” copy. Sample copy for six 2-cent stamps. 
Write us when you make up your club with 

teachers or om your own account. KASSON & PALMER, 

SCHOOL EDUCATION COMPANY PUBLISHERS, 

26 Wabash Ave. S.,- - Minneapolis, Minn. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE BOOK LOVER. 


Large, handsome, unique magazine. Quar- 
terly, $1.00 a year. Sample 25 cents. 


1203 B Market Street, 
San Francisco, Cal, 








Annual Price of 
Subscription, BI R D-= LO R Single Number 
Price, $1.00 20 cents 


An Illustrated Bi-Monthly Magazine 
devoted to the Study and Protection of Birds 


“The bonniest little Magazine ever put tegether on the subject.”—R. Kzarron. 


FRANK M. CHAPMAN, Editor 


Asst. Curator of Vertebrate Zoblegy, American Museum of Natural Histery, New York. 





The Macmillan Company, Publishers, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 





MORNING EXERCISES 
SCHOOL RECREATIONS. 


By C. W. MICKENS. 


Something New and Racy. 200 Open- 
ing Exercises—arranged for each day of 
the year. Ethics, History, Science, 
Geography, Literature, Patriotism, Bi- 
ography, Fun, Sentiment, Manners, 
Morals, Puzzles, Etc., Etc. The Stories, 
the Poems, the Selections, the Facts are 
It’s the climax of such books. 
Cloth bound, 267 pp., soc. 

Address, 


H. R. PATTENGILL, Publisher, 
Lansing, Mich. 


given. 


School and Home Education 


is the title by which the Pudidic School Yournad is now 
known. It is a national Journal for thinking Teachers, 
Principals and Superintendents. It has a department 
devoted to the work of educational societies and clubs, in 
charge of an experienced club worker. 


GEORGE P. BROWN, EDITOR. 
$1.00 a Year. 10c.a Number. Send for Sample Free, 


Suggestions on Teaching Geography, 
By PROF. HENRY MCCORMICK, 
iLL. STATE Nor. UNiv., 


is the result of many years’ experience, and is written 
in the author’s inimitable style. It is unique and highly 
suggestive. 169 pages. Cloth, so cents. 


Songs of the Tree Top and Meadow, 


COLLECTED BY MRS. LIDA B. M’MURRY 
AND Miss AGNES S. COOK, 

during years of testing in the school room, is a book that 

will be found very acceptable for children of the primary 


grades. Beautifully illustrated and bound in cloth. 
60 cents, 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE OF BOOKS FOR TEACH- 
ERS, including the McMURRY SERIES OF BOOKS ON 
METHODS. Also for our Catalogue of BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN and for SUPPLEMENTARY READING. FREE. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS. 
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** Picturesque and often 
brillant.’’ — Tue TIMEs, 
New York. 


Chicago. 


‘‘Lucid, vivid and mag- 
netic,"” — INTER - OCEAN, 





“* Original and mod- 
ern.”’ — EVENING TELE- 
GRAPH, Philadelphia. 





THE Srory 


OF FRANCE 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
CONSULATE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


By the Hon. THOMAS E. WATSON 





VOL. I. Now Ready 


VOL. Il. Ready in September 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE | FROM THE END OF THE REIGN OF 


END OF THE REIGN OF 
LOUIS XV 


Cloth, Medium 8vo, $2.50 


LOUIS XV TO THE CONSULATE 
OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


Gilt tops. Ju Press. $2.50 





THE FIRST VOLUME, NOW 
“A wonderful work of close research.” 
—Boston Times. 
«“ Exceedingly vivacious and interesting.” 
—The Advance. 
“ Lively and forcible, an interesting work,” 
— The Minneapolis Tribune. 
* Intensely interesting and full of originality.” 
—Boston Budget. 


READY, IS DESCRIBED AS 
« Clear, brilliant, effective.” 
—Buffalo Commercial, 
“ Mr. Watson has a style of picturesque vigor 
. . little less than fascinating.” 

— The Press, Philadelphia, 
“To simplicity and terseness he adds grace 
and force... . It is as interesting reading as any 





modern novel affords.”—Sioux City Tribune. 





OF THE SECOND VOLUME THE REVIEWERS SAY; 


“ The public will await it impatiently. There- 
in, of course, the author will describe the period 
of the great Revolution, which will naturally be 
the crown of the entire work. We have every 
right to expect it to be am exposition which 
will attract the notice of the world.” 

—The Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia. 


“ The story is told with a vivacity that makes 
it ‘as interesting as a romance.’ The reader is 
lured on from chapter to chapter by the desire 
to learn what comes next, .. . and Mr. Watson 
closes his first volume with a paragraph that 
makes the reader anxious for the next volume.” 





— The Plaindealer, Cleveland, 





HENRY M. BAIRD, says in Literature: 


“Mr. Watson has not only done a work that was worth the doing, but he has done it, for the 


most part, exceedingly well. He has given us a highly interesting book upon one of the most 
fascinating themes of history, an historical drama of which the interest steadily grows from the 
humble beginning of the nation to the consummation.. . .”’ 
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The Home Letters of Mrs. HUGH FRASER, Author of ‘‘ Palladia,’’ ete., 





LETTERS FROM JAPAN 


A Record of Modern Life in the Island Empire 


—* Two Volumes, Gilt tops. Decorated cover, $7.50. Po ll 
ge “The make up of these volumes is exceptionally fine (4) ee ; 
delightfal.”— at every point, and their value is enhanced bya number  gketches.”— 
Chicago of exquisite illustrations,” — Phila, Public Ledger, Evening 
Tribune. Transcript. 

« Every one ef her letters is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the Japanese. . . The illustrations_are 


as fascinating as the letter press, and that is no slight praise.” —Literature. 


a “ Mrs. Fraser has given quite the best and most vivid 
‘ccount of life in the Mikado’s realm that we have ever 





Seen. . . a work which is throughout a most entertaining 
Teproduction of Jap lifeand manners.” — 7he Inter 
Ocean, Chicago. 


Written by the wife of the British Minister to Japan 
during the three years following the proclamation of the 
Constitution. . . these letters are vivid, » piq- 
—_ interesting from beginning to end.”’—7he Tribune, 

ew York. 





The Making of Hawaii 
A Study in Social Evolution. 
By Prof. WILLIAM FREMONT BLACKMAN, Yale 
University. Cloth, $2.00. 


A sober and seeinive discussion of the forces of 
late at work in the Islands. A study, clear and concise 
of their social, moral and political development, 

“‘Of rare interest and practical value.”"—Mail and 
Express. 


The Trail of the Goldseekers 


A Record of Travel in Prose and Verse. 
By HAMLIN GARLAND, author of “ Main Trav- 
elled Roads,” ete. Cloth, $1.50. 


A trip with a pack train overland to the gold country. 





Travels in West Africa, Congo Francais, Corisco, and Cameroons 


By Mary H. Kinostey, Profusely illustrated. Second Edition Abridged, Crown 8vo. 


Price reduced to $2.00. 


** Altogether the book is unique, not only because it 
is more like the familiar conversation of a bright woman 
than a set narrative, but also because of the region de- 
scribed, the object of the travels, and the traveler her- 
self.”"—T7he Nation, New York. 


Cloth. 


“No more thoroughly interesting book on African 
travel has yet been written, not even by Stanley. . . 
In the whole seven hundred pages of her book there is 
not one that is dull or uni ing.” —The E ing 
Transeript, Boston. 








The Best Books on the Philippine Islands 


The Philippine Islands and Their 
People 


A RECORD OF PERSONAL OBSERVATION AND 
EXPERIENCE WITH SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE ARCHIPELAGO, 


By DEAN C, WoRCESTER, member of the Philip- 
pine Commission, just returned from the 
Islands. 

Fifth Edition. Cloth, 8vo, $4.00, 
“< Should be read by every American. It is the mos‘ 


comprehensive, intelligent and impartial description o 


; a obtainable.” — Avening Bulletin, 





The Philippines and Round About 


By Maj. G. J. YoUNGHUSBAND. 

An up-to-date account of conditions and 
events of the past year; a admirable comple- 
ment to Prof. Worcester’s book written in very 


taking style. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50. 
“‘Of striking and timely interest.”— New York 
Herald. 


‘An interesting and valuable book.”—TZhe Inde- 
pendent. 

“« Brightly and amusingly written—full of general in- 
formation.””"— Boston Herald. 
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From the 
new book by 
Mrs. Wright. 







Just Ready. 


Wabeno, the Magician 


THE SEQUEL To 
““TOMMY-ANNE AND THE THREE HEARTS.” 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT. 
A NATURE STORY BOOK. 
Fully Illustrated by JOSEPH M. GLEESON. 
Cloth. 12mo. $1.50. 


In a box with “Tommy-Anne,’’ the set $3.00. 


OTHER NATURE STORIES BY MRS. WRIGHT. 


Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts 


Illustrated by ALBERT BLASHFIELD. 


Cloth. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 
*¢ The child who reads will be charmed while he is instructed, and led on 
to make new discoveries for himself.’’— 7he Nation. 


‘It has a value of its own that cannot fail to make it permatently popu- 
lar.’’—The Evening Post, Chicago. 
‘*4 veritable treasure of juvenile literaiure,’’—PHILADELPHIA PRESS. 


Four-Footed Americans and Their Kin 


Hiustrated by ERNEST SETON THOMPSON. 
Edited by FRANK M. CHAPMAN. 


Cloth. Crown 8Svo. $1.50 net. 


‘Tt deserves commendation for its fascinating style, and for the fund of information which it 
contains regarding the familiar, and many unfamiliar animals of this country. /¢ is am ideal book for 
children and doubtless older folk will find in its pages much of iaterest.’’— 7he Dia/, Chicago. 

‘This is a superb volume, likely to become a favorite. . . . It will make a wise choice 
for a holiday gift for a boy or girl.’ —Zducation. 

‘* Books like this are cups of dclight to wideawake and inquisitive girls and boy:. Here is a 
gossipy history of American quadrupeds, bright, entertaining and thoroughly instructive. ‘The 
text, by Mrs. Wright, has all of the fascination that distinguishes her other out-of-door books.” 

— The Independent, 

















Send for a descriptive circular of Mrs. Wright's books. 
Se: also “Citizen Bird” on another page. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 

















BIRDCRAFT... 


a deamination | A Field Book of Two Hundred 


interesting 


and helpful, || Dong, Game and Water Birds.... 
and should be 


























én the library By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 
of every lover Author of ‘‘ Tomme-Anne and the Three Hearts,” “Citizen Bird,”’ 
‘ f bir ds 99 | ** Four-footed Americans and their Kin ’’ 

iii on With Eighty Plates by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES 





Third Edition. Small 4to, $2.50 
ENTICINGLY WRITTEN 


6 ) fs IS more than an accurate and comprehensive description of all the birds one is 

likely to find in an extended search. It is also an introduction to them and their 

haunts, so enticingly written that the reader at once falls in love with them, and becomes an enthu- 
siast in their pursuit. * * * The scientific part of the work is equally well done.” 

—E£vening Bulletin, Philadelphia. 


O49 94 By B58. 4 


Scenes from Bird-life in (plain) English for Beginners 
By Mabel O. Wright and Dr. Elliott Coues 


Profusely Illustrated by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES 











Heart of Nature Series. Cloth, Crown 8vo, $1.50 Net 


“An extremely praiseworthy attempt to teach children about our domestic birds, by encour- 
aging them to observe the living creatures rather than the inanimate ‘specimen.’ More than a 
hundred accurate and spirited illustrations add greatly to the attractiveness of the volume.” 

—The Nation, 


“Entertaining as well as valuable.” —EVENING TELEGRAPH, Philadelphia. 


«* There is no other book in existence so well fitted for arousing and directing the interest that 
all children feel toward the birds.” — 7ridune, Chicago, 


“Delightful and at the same time most instructive.” —THE NEw YorK HERALD. 


«When two writers of marked ability in both literature and natural history write to produce 
a work giving scope to their special talents, the public has reason to expect a masterpiece of its 
kind, In the ‘Citizen Bird’ by Mrs. MABEL O, WricuT and Dr, ELLiotr Cougs, this ex- 
pectation is realized—seldom is the plan of a book so admirably conceived, and in every detail 
so excellently fulfilled.” — 7he Dial. 


“By far the best bird book for boys and girls yet published in America.” 
—C, H. M. in Science. 





PUBLISHED BY 
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LIBRARY EDITION OF 


The Temple Shakespeare 


Twelve Volumes. 12mo. Cloth 


Edited by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, M.A. 
Editor of The Temple Dramatists, The Temple Classics, ete. 


Phenomenal 
Success 


Critical 
Apparatus 


Portrait 
Frontispieces 


Limited 
Edition 


Encouraged by the success of the “ Temple Shakespeare’’ in the 
single Plays, which has reached the phenomenal aggregate sale of 
over one million volumes, THE MacmiILLaNn Company has—in re- 
sponse to frequent requests—decided to issue it again in a form 
more suitable for the Library, r2mo, and in larger type, to be 
completed in twelve volumes. This new form will give an oppor- 
tunity of carrying out a long desired wish to illustrate the Notes and 
illuminate the obsolete allusions in the text by illustrations from old 
and contemporary documents and various other antiquarian sources. 


The plan of the edition will be broadly that of Zhe Temple 
Shakespeare. Each Play will have its own apparatus complete in 
itself. All the Prefaces, Glossaries and Notes will still be in the 
condensed form, but will be enlarged sufficiently as aforesaid to 
contain the latest knowledge. The Editor will also add in the 12th 
volume a carefully compiled Life of the Poet, giving the results of 
his own late researches and discoveries. 


A feature too will be that the Frontispieces to the Plays will be 
utilized to present a gallery of Skakespearean contemporary por- 
traits of people who, in some way, came into touch with the Poet, 
such for instance as Beaumont and Fletcher, the Earl of Leicester, 
his old manager Berbidge, his fellow actor Allen, and Daniel and 
Drayton his old friends. 


It is proposed to issue a large paper edition on a very limited 
scale. In this edition, on hand-made paper, there will be special 
illustrations in tinted photogravure, the subjects being still other 
contemporaries or views of places associated intimately with the 
story of Shakespeare. 


Comments on The Temple Shakespeare in Single Plays 

« The most fastidious taste will be satisfied by an edition so refined without, so superfine within. 
The most exacting demand would be met by the gift of these dainty volumes, one or all, at the 
approaching gift season.” —Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 

‘Certainly no more successful combination of beauty and utility exists in the book-making 

Boston Home Fournal, 

« No more convenient and altogether satisfactory pocket reading edition of Shakespeare’s poems 

and plays than this has been published.” — 7he Independent, New York. 
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FOR PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 





NEW BOOKS FOR THE STUDENT OF EDUCATION, ETC. 


Methods of Knowledge 


AN ESSAY IN EPISTEMOLOGY 


By Watrtesr Situ, of Lake Forest University. 
Cloth,12mo. st Ready. 
A definition of knowledge; a study of the methods by 
which it has been thought possible to attain it, and a dis- 
cussion of the true method and its bearing on modern 
problems. 


The Physical Nature of the Child 
AND HOW TO STUDY IT 
By Stuart H. Rows, Ph.D., Supervising Principal of 
the Lov2l! District, New Haven, Conn. ; formerly Pro- 
fessor of Pedagogy and Director of Practice in the 
State Normal Schools at Mankato, Minn. A masterly 
study of the child’s physical basis for action. 

Cloth, 1.00 se#. 





Educational Aims and 


Educational Values 


By Paut H. Hanus, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of the a and Art of 
Teaching, Harvard University. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 
A series of Essays on Contempor- 


Social Phases of Educa- | The [leaning of Education 
tion in the School and WITH OTHER ESSAYS AND AD- 
the Home DRESSES 


By Samuzt T. Dutton, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Brookline, Mass. 
12mo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.25 
« One of the freshest and most sug- 


By Nicnoras Murray But Ler, 
Columbia University. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 
«* A volume which will be cagerly 
ht and thoroughly enjoyed. 


ary Educational Problems for lay- 
men as well as for professional stu- 
dents and teachers. 





gestive presentations of this side of 
education which have yet been made 
in this country.” —7he Outlook. 





is clear, strong, and wholesome.””— 
State Supt. Charies R. Skinner, 
Albany, N. Y. 





The Study of Children and 


Their School Training 


By Francis Warner, M.D., of London, England 
Cloth, 12mo, $1,00 xe? 
“« There is no better statement than is here given of the 
pe | to study achild. Dr. Warner tells what to look tor 
and what to look at.”"— Yournal of Education. 


The Development of the Child 


By Natuan Oppenuem, M.D., Mt. Sinai Hospital, 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 
“Interesting and suggestive.”—New Vork Tribune. 
«« A most valuable contribution to a subject of univer- 

sal imp and i **_ Saturday Evening Ga- 

sette, Boston. 








By F. STORR, 


The Life and Remains of the Rev. R. H. Quick 


Editor of The life of a noted educator, schoolmaster, and writer, the Cloth, 
The first of modern English writers to succeed in making a book on $1.50 net. 
Journal of Education education at once readable, practical, and rational. 





BOOKS FOR THE TEACHER OF NATURE STUDY. 


The Teaching Botanist 


A Manuva or INFORMATION UPON BoTANICAL In- 
STRUCTION, TOGETHER WITH OUTLINES AND DIRECTIONS 
FOR A COMPREHENSIVE ELEMENTARY COURSE. 

By Wittram F. Ganone, Ph.D., Professor of Botany 
in Smith College. Cloth, 12mo, $1.10 set. 





Nature Study in the 


Elementary Schools 


By Mrs. L. L. W. Witson, Ph. D., Philadelphia Normal 
School for Girls. 

A Manual for Teachers. Cloth, 90 Cents set. 

First and Second Readers. Cloth, each, 35 

es hing has peared along this line that is more 
** Nothin et a) jon: ine 

plete, Kaets aici \ sad divetivethan this book; 

it is peerless.” —Fournal of Education. 








Nature Study for 
Grammar Grades 


FOR THE GUIDANCE OF PUPILS 
BELOW THE HIGH SCHOOL, 
By Wirsvur S. Jackman, Chicago 
Normal Selvol in 
Revised Edition B1.00 net. 
Author of “ Nature Study for the 
Common Schools,” “ Nature Study 
and Related Subjects,’ ‘ Nature 
Study Record,” ‘Field Work in 
Nature Study,” etc. 


Elements of Rhetoric and 
English Composition 


FIRST HIGH SCHOOL COURSE. 





A Handbook of 
Nature Study 


FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS IN BLE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. 

By D. Lanes, Instructor in Nature 
Study in the Public Schools of St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

Cloth, 12mo, 81.00 

“‘A delightful book which one 

takes up with pleasure and lays 
down wi:h regret.” —Zducation. 








English,” etc 


Our Native Birds. 


HOW TO PROTECT THEM AND AT- 
TRACT THEM TO OUR HOMES. 
By D. Lanes, Instructor in Nature 
Study in the Schools of St. Paul, 
Minn. ; author of a “ Manual of 

Nature Study.” 
Cloth, 12mo. Nearly Ready. 


A First [Manual of Composition 


By Epwin Hersert Lewis, Principal of Lewis Insti- 
tute, Chicago, author of “A First Book in Writing 


Cloth, 12mo. $ust Ready. 


‘This “‘ first manual’”’ is to be succeeded by the second, 





By G. R. Carpenter, Professor of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Composition in Columbia University. 


which is so designed that the two present a system of 
Cloth, 12mo, Price, 60 Cents xe?. Is. 


theory and practice adapted to use in secondary 





For similar Manuals or other Aids for Teachers and Parents on 
other subjects, see the List of Books for Teachers published by 


THE MACMILLAN COPIPANY, New York City. 
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Some New and Excellent Books 


FOR THE 


Student of Economics and Politics 
TROPICAL COLONIZATION 


By ALLEYNE IRELAND, author of “ Demerariana,” etc, 





With ten statistical charts, 


«There Is which take the form of informati her than 
Timely and advice, and the value of these is undesiabe. Mr. “Alleyne Ireland 2, ath Ore, 
t it ont i i i 
Authoritative. his pot ato Sauer, cenutal Saaaian) ieentee "Posi, New Yak. $2.00. 
BRYCE. McCRADY. VEBLEN. 
The American Common- The History of South Car- The Theory of the Leisure 
wealth, By James Bryce. elina, By Epwarp Mc- Class. AN Economic Stupy 


Revised and Enlarged. In 
Two Volumes $4. Abridged 
Edition, $1.75, 

“Invaluable . . . to the Ameri- 
can citizen who wishes something 
more than a superficial knowledge 
of the political system under which 
he lives and of the differences be- 
tween it and those of ether coun- 
tries.”"— The Tribune, New York, 


BRADFORD. 

The Lesson of Popular Gov- 
ernment, By GAMALIEL 
BRADFORD. Two Vols, 8vo, 
£4.00, 

“This important werk is...a 

most valuable book, inspired by a 


moble faith in the capacity of man 
for self-government.”’— The Nation. 


WISE. 

Life of Henry A. Wise. By 
His Grandson, the late BAR- 
TON H. WIsE, of the Rich- 
mond, Virginia, Bar. With 
Portraits, etc. Cloth,Cr. 8vo, 
$3.00. 


CraDy, a member of the 
Rar of Charleston, S. C., and 
Vice-President of the His- 
torical Society of South Car- 
olina. 


Vol. I. Under the Proprietary 
Government. $3 50 #e?. 

Vol. If. Under the Royal Govern- 
ment. $3.50 #e?. 


PATTEN. 


The Development of En- 
glish Thought, A Stupy 
IN THE Economic INTER- 
PRETATION OF HisToRY. By 
Srmon N. PAtTTEN, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Cloth, 
Cr. 8vo, $3.00. 

“A book of insight, originality, 
and power.”—Chicage Tribune. 


TARDE-WARREN 


Social Laws. A Translation 
of TarpE’s “ Les Lois So- 
ciales,’ by Howarp C. 
WarrEN, of Princeton Uni- 
versity. With an introduc- 
tion by J. MARK BALDWIN. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 





IN THE EVOLUTION oF IN- 
STITUTIONS. By THORSTEIN 
B. VEBLEN, Ph.D., $2.00, 
**One of the most interesting 
books that has fallen in my way.” — 
From the firstof twe leading articles 
by W. D. Hows tts, in Literature. 


WILLOUGHBY. 

An Examination of the Na- 
ture of the State. A 
StuDy IN POLITICAL PHIL- 
osopHY. By W. W. WIL- 
LOUGHBY, John Hopkins 
University. Cloth,8vo,$3.00. 
“It is not often that we have to 

notice a work. . . which, in pene- 

trative analysis, or in reconstructive 


generalization, will compare with 
this.”’— Zhe Independent. 


HALLE. 

Trusts: or Industrial Com- 
binations and Coalitions 
in the United States. By 
ERNEST VON HALLE. $1.25. 
«* Historical, descriptive, analy- 


tic, but not controversial.”’—7ke 
Tribune, New York. 


EATON.—The Government of Municipalities 


The Great Municipal Problems Stated and Practical Methods Suggested in Aid of their Solu- 
tion. By the Hon. Dorman B, EaTon, formerly Commissioner of the United States Civil 


Service. $4.00 met. 


«¢ Unquestionably the most comprehensive inquiry into the evils of municipal government in the United 
States.”’—Philadelphia Press. 





Fust Ready: 
6 


soth Annuat The Statesman’s Year Book, 189 


American 
Edition 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World for the Year 1898 
Editor of the American Edition, CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 


Cloth. $3.00 mez. 


“ Stands easily first among the statistical annuals published in the English language.” —Review of Reviews. 
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NEW SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 





JUST READY. 
A System of Medicine by Many Writers 


Edited by THomMAs CLirForD ALLBUTT, M.A., M.D., LL.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S., F.LS., F.S.A. 
Regius Professor of Physics in the University of Cambridge, Fellow of Gonville and Caius 


College, etc. 


Vol. VII. Diseases of Circulatory and Nervous Systems. 


8vo. Cloth. Pp. x +944. 


This system is the best « 
men of ripe experience, and the 
their appearance with 


$5.00 we#, Half-russia, $6.00 mez. 


t of medical teaching and practice as it exists to-day. The contributors are 
itor has so well planned the work ef the series of volumes that we shall look for 
great interest.— Zhe International Medical Magazine, Philadelphia. 





A Text Book of the Embryology 


Of Invertebrates. By Dr. E. Korscuez1r, 
Professor of Zodlogy and Comparative 
Anatomy in the University of Marburg, and 
Dr. K. HEIpER, Professor of Zodlogy in the 
University of Berlin, 

Vol. I. PorrFera, CNIDARIA, CTENOPHORA, 
VERMES, ENTEROPNEUSTA, ECHINODERMATA, 
Translated by EDwarp L. MARK, Ph.D., 
Hersey Professor of Anatomy, and W. 
McM, Woopworts, Ph.D., Harvard Univ. 

8vo. Cloth. Pp. 484. $4.00 net. 

“The book has been in the hands of zodiogists all 
over the world and is recognized as an excellent and 
indi ble ref book.’’—Professor Jacoz Reic- 





P 
MARD in Sctence. 


Vol. II. PHoronipEA, Bryozoa, Ecroproctra, 
BRACHIOPODA, ENTOPROCTA, CRUSTACEA, 
PALAOSTRACA. Translated MATILDA 
BERNARD. Revised and edited, with Ad- 
ditional Notes, by MARTIN F. WooDWARD, 
Demonstrator of Zodlogy, Royal College of 
Science. 

8vo, Cloth. Pp, xv + 375. $3.00 ne?. 
The second part of a work described in the review 
queted above as “‘ so well done that the beok is likely to 


remain for many years without a rival.”’ 
Part III. is in preparation. 


Of Man and Mammals, By Dr. Oscar Hert- 
WIG, Professor Extraordinarius of Anatomy 
and Comparative Anatomy, Director of the 
II. Anatomical Institute of the University of 
Berlin, Translated from the Third Ger- 
man Edition by EpwarD L. Mark, Ph.D., 
Hersey Professor of Anatomy, in Harvard 
University. Second Edition, with 339 Fig- 
ures in the Text and 2 Lithographie Plates. 

8vo. Cloth. Pp. xvi+670. $5.25 met. 

“ While it is in details ly confined to the study 

of mammals, there is se m' of general em legy 
within its covers as to give it a value as a gen 
book of vertebrate embryology, As such a fext-book it 
is of the greatest value to a student and it is safe to say 
that at the present time there is no text-book so well de- 


signed to give the student a general knowledge of verte- 
bene embryology as the present ene.’’—Science. 


“« The translator's work has been exceptionally well 
done, for the rendering is accurate and 


of the admirable presentatien made by the author of 
many of the most interesting problems with which their 
investigations have to deal.” —British Med. and Surg. 
Fournal, 





Defective Eyesight: The Principles of Its Relief by Glasses 


By D. B. St. Joun Roosa, M.D., LL.D., Professor Emeritus of Diseases of the Eye and Ear, Post 
Graduate Medical School and Hospital, etc., author of “« A Clinical Manual of Diseases of 


the Eye,” etc. 


Cloth. $1.00 ef. 


No pains have been spared to make the manual a complete guide to the practitioner who wishes te understand 


and practice the rules for the Lope eee of lens fer the improvemeiit ef defective sight. The 


book may also be 


interesting to educated men in all departments of life who desire to be informed as to advances that have been made 


in this interesting subject, one which cencerns such a large proportion of the human 


race. 





General Physiology 
AN OUTLINE OF THE SCIENCE OF Lire. By 
MAXx VERWORN, University of Jena; trans- 
lated from the Second German Edition and 
edited by FrepEric S. Leg, Ph.D., Colum- 
bia University. Cloth. 8vo. $4.00 net. 


The standard modern boek on physielogy, of which 
an English version is very welcome te all biologists. 


Manual of Bacteriology 


By Rosert Murr, M.D., F.R.C.P., Ed., Profes- 
sor of Pathology, University ef Glasgow, 
and JAMEs RitcHiz, M.D., Lecturer ‘on 
Pathology, University of Oxferd. Second 
Edition. With one hundred and twenty-six 
illustrations. Cloth. Cr. 8vo. $3.25 #e?. 
No change has been made in the eriginal plan, but 


the text has very carefuily revised and the results 
of the most recent researches in 3 
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JUST READY 


THE LIQUEFACTION OF GASES 


ITS RISE AND DEVELOPMENT 


By Wittetr Lertey Harp, Harrison Senior Fellow in Chemistry, University of Pennsylvania. 


A complete history of the development of the methods employed in the liquefaction of gases 


«« Recent developments in the liquefaction of air and the recent liquefac- 
tion of hydrogen have added considerable interest to the whole subject of 
the liquefaction of gases. The literature on this subject is scattered, for the 
most part, in foreign journals, and is inaccessible to a majority of those who 





Complete, interested in scientific work. . Cloth, 
« The object of this little volume is to present a complete history of the 12m 

Popular, develop 4 of the hods employed in the liquefaction of gases. Suf- me 

Scientific ficient theory has been given to enable the popular reader to understand the $1.50 


principles involved. While the boek has been written in a popular-science 
style, an effort has been made to make it of value to those who are 
especially interested in the subject by giving the references to the original 
literature.”’ 





Light, Visible and Invisible Handbook of Optics for Students 


Series of Popular Lectures by Prof. Sytvanus P. of Ophthalmology 
Tuompson, D.Sc., F.R.S., Author of ‘Elementary | By W1irtram Norwoop Suter, B.A., M.D., Professor 
me el te of Ophthalmology, National University, and Assistant 
Lessons in Electricity and Magnetism,” etc., etc. Surgeon, Episcopal Eye, Ear and Tivos Hospital, 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. Washington, D. C. 

: : 16mo, Cloth, pp. viii+200. Price, $1.00 xeZ. 

fi inni ’ ? ? 
to ieee ee The object of this book is to give the student a clearer 
‘ insight into the phenomena of refraction as applied to 
«* Reliable and up-to-date . . . of great valuetothe | opbthalmogy than can be obtained from the usual text- 

student.” — Feurnal of Education. books on Refraction of the Eye. 








SLIME MOULDS: A Handbook of North American Myxomycetes 
By Tuomas H. Macsring, Professor of Botany in the University of Iowa, with 19 full-page plates. 


Cloth, 12mo. $2.25 xet. 

This is practically a list of all species hitherto described from North America, including Central America. 

Every known North American species is described. Each description is accompanied by a brief synonymy, suf- 

ficient to show the history of the name adopted, and by ions pointing out the more distinguishing characteristics 
of the particular form, its habitat, geographical distribution, etc. 








A TREATISE ON Elements of Physics 

° ° h f Ga FOR USE IN COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
The Kinetic T ay © Gases By Henry Crew, Ph.D., Professor of Physics in the 

By S. H. Bursury, F.R.S., Cambridge University Northwestern University. Cloth, 12mo, $1.10 s#e#. 


Press. 
This treatment differs from other elementary books on 
Cloth, Svo, $2.00 sez. | the same subject in that it is more consecutive: 





ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS ANB ACADEMIES. 
By A. L. Argy, Teacher of Chemistry and Physics in the High School, Rochester, N. Y. Cloth, 12mo. 
Fust ready. 


This boek is designed to fully prepare students for entrance to the leading universities. It will serve both as a 
laboratory manual and as a text-book. 











The Elements of Blowpipe Analysis | Inorganic Chemical Preparations 


By Frepericx Hutron German, F.C.S., Instructor in 
Chemistry in the Stamford High School. 
16mo, Cloth, Price 60 cents set. 
This little book is designed for use in high schools, 
and also toserve as an aid to college students in the study 
ef qualitative analysis. 


By Feuix LenGrecp, Assistant Professor of Inorganic 
Chemistry in the University of Chicago. 

16mo, Cloth, Price 60 cents se?. 

This book gives directions for making about fifty sub- 


stances, and is intended for college students with some 
knowledge of analytical chemistry. 
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THE LIFE AND WORKS or ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON 


A new edition in ten volumes, including the Memoir by his Son, 
LIMITED with all of its portraits and other illustrations. ‘ READY 
EDITION Hamitron W. Masts says of this Life: ‘It reports and con- IN OCTOBER 
1000 Sets serves so much of his verse, his talk, his expression of every sort, Ten Vols. 


Sats in Sos eaty. therefore as forming an integral 


The Development of the English Novel. 
By Wixsur L. Cross, Yale University. 
Cloth, $1.50, Hust Reaa vy. 
Tracing the history and effect of certain new depar- 
tures in the growth of fiction. 
Methods of Knowledge. 


An Essay 1n EpisTEMOLOGY. 
By Wa ter Smirtn, of Lake Forest University. 
Cloth, r2mo. $1.25. 
A definition of knowledge, and a study of the methods 
by which it has beem thought possible to attain it; a 
statement of the true method and its application to mod- 
ern practical preblems. 


that it must be regarded as essentially his own production, and 


wn 8vo. 
part of his complete work.” on 7 


Principles of Literary Criticism. 
By Pror. C. T. Wincugster, Wesleyan University. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. Hwst Ready. 


A Pp of the essentials of litera- 
ture, and the grounds of criticism. 


Al. 





Nature Pictures by American Poets, 


Edited by Mrs. Annie Russge_t MARBLE. 
Cloth, cr. 8vo. Ready in October. 


A book which is intended to foster a closer acquaint- 
ance with the best American poets. beget nap J has 
a special mission as accompaniment to the season- 
able nature-study of the day. Lovers of the best litera- 
ture will find the volume valuable and stimulating. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY, ETC. 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys. 


Edited by Henry B. Wueat ey, F.S.A. Vol. IX, 
Containing Pepysiama and Index, concluding the work, 
Cloth, r2mo, $1.50 wet. Ready in October, 

Sets in nine volumes will also be ready very shortly. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


The Man of the People. By Norman Harcoop, 
author of “ Essays on Literary Statesmen,” etc. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, crown 8vo, $2.00. Ready in October, 


Drake and His Yeomen. 


A true Accounting of the Character and Adventures of 
Sir Francis Drake, as told by Sir Matthew Maunsell 
his friend and follower, wherein is set forth much of 
the marrator’s private history. By James Barngs, 
author of “‘ Yankee Ships and Yankee Sailors,” etc. 
Illustrated by CartTOoN CHAPMAN. 

Cioth, 12mo, $2.00. Ready in Octeber. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


The Development and Character of Gothic 
Architecture. 
By Caartes Hersert Moors, Ph.D., Harvard Uni- 
versity Thereughiy revised, with mew iliustra- 
tions. Cloth, 8vo, $4.50 set. 
The book has been entirely rewritten and more than 
half the illustration is now. 


Ameng English Hedgerows. 
Gee ouNSON. Introduction by HAMILTON 
. Masre. Illustrated from original photographs. 


Cloth, crown 8vo, $2.00, Ready in October. 


Joss. Brts of Waysipx Gosp8t. 
- d Jenxtn Liovp Jonus, editor of Unity, part author 
of “ The Faith that Makes Faithful,” etc. 
Cloth, r2mo, $1.50. 
Sermon talks on out-door subjects. 


From Comte to Benjamin Kidd 
The appeal to Biology or Evolution for Human Guid- 
ance. By Ropsrt MACKINTOSH, Author Lv. “Christ 
and the Jewish Law.” oth, $1.50. 
Historical and critical—a sketch of the growth of the 


evolutionary systems of ethics, and a study of their 
claims to authority. 


A History of New Testament Times in Pal- 
estine 
By Suarrer Matuews, University of Chicago. 
oth, r2mo. Ready in October. 
«* The author is scholarly, devout, awake to all modern 
or. and yet conservative.”— Zhe Congregational- 
zt. 


The Roman History of Appian of Alexandria 


Translated from the Greek by Horace Wuirts, M.A. 
LL.D. Twovolumes. I. The Foreign Wars. 1. 
The Civil Wars. Cloth, 8vo. $3.00 wet. 


An indispensable record of Roman history, in general 
a continuation of that by Livy. 


The Story of France, 


By the Hon. THomas E. Watsom. Vol. II. From 
the end of the reign of Louis XV. to the Consulate 


of Napoleon Bonaparte. Completing the Work. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.50. 
“Tt will be the crown of the entire work. We have 


every right to expect it to be an exposition which will 
attract the notice of the world.”—Zhe Evening Tele- 
graph, Philadelphia. 
Stories from Froissart. 
Edited by H. Newsott, author of ** Admirals All,” 
etc., with many full-page illustrations after the early 
MS. Cloth, r2mo. $1.50 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST. 


Scotland’s Ruined Abbeys. 


By Howarp Crossy Burtisr, beautifully illustrated. 
Cloth, 8vo, $3.50. Ready in October. 
Illustrated with beautiful pen-and-ink drawings. 
Diomed. 
Tue Lirg, TRAVELS AND OBSERVATIONS OF A Doc. 
By Joun SzrGeant Wiss. With over 1oo illustra- 
tions by J. Liytron Cuapman. Cloth, 12mo, $2.00. 


A story of Virginia life from a setter dog’s point of 
view, being his autobiography and philosophy. 





OF THEOLOGICAL INTEREST. 


The Revelation of Jesus 
By Grorce H. Giisert, author ef ‘The Student’s 
Life of Jesus,’ ‘‘ The Student’s Life of Paul,” etc. 
Ctoth, 12mo, Nearly ready. 
Ethics and Revelation 


By Henry S, Nasu, Professor in the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, Cambridge. By the author of the 
“Genesis of the Secial Conscience,” which the New 
York 7yibume called ’* one of the most helpful treatises 
in the language.” Cloth, $1.50. 
Cheyne and Black—Encyclopedia Biblica 

A Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by the Rev. T. K. 
Cueyng, D.D., and J. SuTHERLAND BLack. 


Four vols., cloth, 8vo, $4.00 each. Readyin October. 
Send jor a descripisve circular. 
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BY © h d C | 150th Thousand 
WINSTON 17th Edition 
CHURCHILL iC ar arve CLOTH, $1.50 
150,000 in 4 Months 
‘«¢‘ RICHARD ‘A third satisfaction to be derived from a ‘**RICHARD 
CARVEL— reading of this book lies in the conviction that CARVEL 


one of the most de- 
lightful and fascinat 
ing studies of man- 
ners and stories of 
adventure which has 
yet appeared in our 
literature.’’—H. W. 
M. in Zhe Outlook. 


first dawns upon the reader’s mind, and then 
grows in force and positiveness as he proceeds 
with the story that we have in this new writer 
one who has studied his art and, to an extra- 
ordinary degree, mastered it. . . . Asa whole, 
it is a production which not only the author, 
but his countrymen, have every reason to be 
proud.” —Literature. 


. is in every way 
strong, original, and 
delightful, . . . en- 
titled to high place 
on the list of success- 
ful novels. ... Itisa 
charming story.’’— 
Buffalo Commercial. 


*¢ RICHARD CARVEL is a historical romance of Revolutionary days, with the scenes 
laid partly in Maryland and partly in the London of George III. In breadth of canvas, mass- 
ing of dramatic effect, depth of feeling, and rare wholesomeness of spirit it has seldom if ever 
been surpassed by an American romance. . . . It is one of the novels that are not made for a 
day.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


**RICHARD CARVEL seems, verily, 
to possess every quality that goes to make a 
genuinely great work of fiction. It has the 
reassuring solidity and the charming quaint- 
ness of ‘ Henry Esmond’ or ‘ The Virginians,’ 
with an additional zest that must perforce be 
the author’s own.” 

—New York Home J-urnal. 


**RICHARD CARVEL is the most ex- 
tensive piece of semi-historical fiction which 
has yet come from an American hand; it is 
on a larger scale than any of its predecessors, 
and the skill with which the materials have 
been handled justifies the largeness of the 
plan.”,—HAMILTON W. Masie in Zhe Mew 
York Times. 








OTHER NEW NOVELS 


MASON 
Miranda of the Balcony. By A. 
E. W 


. W. Mason, author of “ The 
Courtship of Morrice Buckler,” etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


Scenes in Spain, Morocco, etc. 


SHERWOOD 


Henry Worthington, Idealist. 
By MarGaret SHERWOOD, author 
of “ An Experiment in Altruism,’’ 
‘(A Puritan Bohemia,” etc. 

Cloth, r2mo, $1.50. 


A vigorous study of social and eco- 
nomic problems, underlying which 
is a simple, attractive love story. 


HEWLETT 


Little Novels of Italy. By Mav- 
Rice Hewett, author of “ The 
Forest Lovers,” “ Songs and Medi- 
tations,’’ etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


A volume of short “ novels,” in the 
Italian use of the word. 


CRAWFORD. Via Crucis: 


By F. Marton Crawrorp, author of “ Saracinesca 


* page illustrations by Louis Loeb. 


A strong story evincing a thoroughly intimate knowled 


GIBSON 


My Lady and Allan Darke. By 
€uHarces Donne Gipson. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. Ready in Oct. 


GARLAND 


Main Travelled Roads. By Ham- 
tin GARLAND, author of “ Rose of 
Dutcher’s Cooly,” “‘ Prairie Folks,” 
“The Trail of the Gold Seekers,” 
etc. New Edition, with additional 


Stories. Cloth, r2mo, §r1.50. 
' 
DIX 
Soldier Rigdale. How He San- 


ED IN THE ‘‘ MAYFLOWER’’ AND 
How He Servep Mixes STAnp- 
isH. By Bruran Marie Drx, 
author of “ Hugh Gwyeth, a Round- 
head Cavalier.” 

Cloth, 8vo, $1.50. 


Miss Dix’s “ Hugh Gwyeth,” was, 
it will be remembered, the book of 
which the Saturday Review (London) 
wrote “‘ We found it difficult to tear 
ourselves away from the fascinating 
narrative.” 


CASTLE 


Young April. By Ecrrton Cas- 
TLE, author of “The Pride of Jen- 
nico,” 


Cloth, r2mo, $1.50. Ready in Oct. 


In this book, as in its forerunner, 
there is a rare’ degree of beauty and 
distinction of literary style. Full of 
dash and color, it is illustrated from 
drawings by Wenzell. 


CANAVAN 


Ben Comee. A Tate or Rocers, 
Rancers. By M. Canavan. Illus- 
trated by George Gibbs. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. Ready in Oct. 


BRUN 


Tales of Languedoc. By Samuser 

Jacques Brun. Withan Introduc- 

tion by Harriet W. Preston. New 

Edition. 

Cloth, r2mo, $1.50. Ready in Oct. 
Folk-lore and fairy tales beautifully 

illustrated by Ernest C. Peixotto. 


A ROMANCE OF THE SECOND CRUSADE. 


»’” “Corleone,” ‘* Ave Roma Immortalis,” etc. With twelve full- 
Buckram, 12mo, $1.50. 


Ready in October. 


t ’ ge of the times, and that deep sympathy with the char- 
acters created which gives Mr. Crawford’s story such compelling interest. ‘ ities 
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STEINWAY & SONS 


Manufacturers of 


Grand # Upright Pianos 


beg to announce that they have been officially appointed by Patents 
and Diplomas, which are displayed for public inspection at their 
warerooms, manufacturers to : 


His Majesty, NICHOLAS II., THE CZAR OF RUSSIA 
His Majesty, WILLIAM II., EMPEROR OF GERMANY, 
and the ROYAL COURT OF PRUSSIA 
His Majesty, FRANZ JOSEPH, EMPEROR | 
OF AUSTRIA and KING OF HUNGARY 
Her Majesty, VICTORIA, QUEEN OF GREAT BRITAIN 
Their Royal Highnesses, THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS 
OF WALES and THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
His Majesty, OSCAR IL, KING OF SWEDEN 
AND NORWAY 


His Majesty, UMBERTO L, THE KING OF ITALY 
Her Majesty, THE QUEEN REGENT OF SPAIN 





The Steinway Pianos are universally acknowledged to be 


The Standard Pianos of the World 


they serving as models to the entire piano-making industry, the 
Steinway system having been copied and adopted by almost every 
piano-maker. They are pre-eminently the best instruments at 
present made; exported to and sold in all art-centres of the world, 
and preferred for private and public use by the greatest living 
artists and scientists. 

Illustrated Catalogues mailed free on application 


STEINWAY & SONS 
Warerooms: Steinway Hall, 107-111 East 14th Street 
NEW YORK 








A new book by the author of 
THE FOREST LOVERS 


LITTLE NOVELS OF ITALY 


By MAURICE HEWLETT 


Author of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers,’’ ‘‘Songs and Meditations,’’ etc. 


Cloth. $1.50 




















Opinions of two famous writers on Maurice Hewlett’s 
Work in THE FOREST LOVERS 

It is not often that two such well-known writers as Mr. James 
Lane Allen and Mr. Hamilton Mabie think it worth while to speak 
so enthusiastically about the work of a fellow craftsman as they 
have in the two following quotations from their articles upon Zhe 
Forest Lovers. The former says: “In the matter of style alone, it 
is an achievement, an extraordinary achievement; * * * in the 
matter of interpreting nature, there are passages in this book that 1 
have never seen surpassed in prose fiction,” while Mr. Hamilton W. 
Mabie says: “The plot is boldly conceived and strongly sustained ; 
the characters are vigorously drawn and are thrown into striking 
contrast. * * * It leads the reader far from the dusty highway; it . 
is touched with the penetrating power of the imagination; it has 
human interests and idyllic loveliness.” 





Opinions of the Press on THE FOREST LOVERS 


“A thing mysteriously beautiful, a book that is real and at the 
same time radiant with poetry and art.”—New York Tribune, 

“Superbly told.”—Sanx Francisco Chronicle. 

“The most strikingly poetical and original novel that has seen 
the light for a long time.” —Review of Reviews. 

“ Absolutely unique.”— The Bookman. 

“ A joy to read and to remember, a source of clean and pure 
delight.”— The Dial, 





PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 





